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SHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 


EXHIBITION 
of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 
Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 


Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


‘THE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 


is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not wearied by “a jollie good book” jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very genuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 








THOMAS B, MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, Is. net. 


THE SLING. 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 
May, 1905, to $¥une, 1907. 


By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd} 
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TYPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1000 words, 
Specimens and references. —Address Miss 
a The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 





UTHORS’ M86. 9d. r 1000 words 
A Sermons, Plays, and Pte kinds of Type - 
writing carefully done at home (Reeningteah 

paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, 8 





Sa 


T¥PEWRITING, $4. p r Thousand, 
and clearly typed,- Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Miss Drew 84 Park Row, Bristol. 








THE PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY 


M®&: CHAS. CARRINGTON begs to remind 
Subscribers to the UNIFORM EDITION 
of OSCAR WILDE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
now in course of publication in London, that 
DORIAN GRAY will be issued by him, on the 
toth April next, in the same style IN ALL 
RESPECTS as the UNIFORM EDITION. 
Price 128, 6d.,on hand-made paper, and 42s. 
on Japanese vellum. Address: 13 Faubourg 
Montmartre, PARis ; or through a Bookseller, 








Books for Sale 





OLD WEST SURREY. Some 

Notes and Memories by GERTRUDE 
eyes we 330 Illustrations from photographs 
y the Author, 8vo, art cloth as issued. Long- 
mans, 1904. 12s. 6d. net for 6s,—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





PARISH AND SHAW’S DICTION- 

ARY OF THE KENTISH DIALECT 
AND PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT (pub. 1os.), 2s., free.— 
W. E. Goutpen, Second-hand Bookseller, 5 St. 
Paul’s, Canterbury. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time 
Adversity as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 

Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
a with garden produce, coal, and 
medical attendance free, in addition 'to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscrip- 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster 
Row, E.C 








5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes; A Ram- 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; ‘Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
38. 6d. net, for Is. 6d.; new.—WALKER, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 john 
Bright Street, Birmin ham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 2!s., for Ios. ; Ballad of Reading 
_ 5s. Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, IIs. net, 
or 5s. 








‘THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA 

including Ceylon and Burma. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with two 
coloured plates and numerous Illustrations. 
mie gt (CHAYSOMELID2), Vol. 1, 
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‘THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 

AGENCY, which is placing Novels, Short 
Stories, Articles, and Poems with over ao pa 
Hundred) Publishers and Periodicals, sol 
December 31, 12 Short Stories and a Seri by 
UNKNOWN WRITERS. Hundreds of unique 
testimonials. All MSS. submitted by GEorGE 
G. MAGNUS, 115 Strand, London. 
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SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square 
Bloomsbury. ‘ 
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PW SR ET A ET TL LF a TRS: iy 


THE LATEST BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Messrs GREENING have tele in announcin, that they have now ready the 
rtant work by SAMUEL COWAN, J.P., Author of “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
he Gowrie Conspiracy,” &c., entitled— 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 Vols., £2 2s. net. 

{ This Work, the publication of which has been os ¢ qutng to the immense 
difficulties of securing some of the pictures, is illustrated wi ts of all the 
Stuart Sovereigns, and CONTAINS THE MOST COMPLE COLLECTION 
OF STUART PORTRAITS = a together, including a large number 
hitherto unpublished. BY special permission of the Duke ee Sutherland the 
famous Orkney portrait of lates Seeks of Scots has been now for the first time 
reproduced, while another valuable picture—the portrait of Queen Annabella 
Drummond, wife of Robert III.—is also given through the courtesy of Sir James 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 


NEW FICTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 


BEAU BROCADE 


_ By the BARONESS ORCEY. 6th Edition, 


—_— goth Thousand. SRE eee ee ee 


THE TIMES.—“ A gallant, swinging romance.” 
MORNING POST.—“ The book is a triumph of good rushing narrative.” 


A THRILLING ROMANCE. 


LEROUX ~~ 


By the Hon. Mrs. wearres FORBES, Author of “The Official,” 
A Gentleman,” & 


A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. 


THE GANG 


Written and Illustrated by DAVID WHITELAW. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A rollickin; farce, in which we rush all over Suepe 
and hold our breath at {the speed and versity of complications. . . . T 
illustrations, which are by the author himself, are extremely good and as highly 
diverting as the text.” 


~~ & FINE PIECE OF WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


THE LOVE SEEKERS 


A Dramatic Novel. a MARY WALPOLE. ‘s. 

THE MORNING POST.— of carefully studied character-drawing in 

which the characters are we te and = into relation ina iy philosophic 

scheme, . There is dramatic art in the telling. Miss Walpole has essayed an 
interesting study, and has done it well.” 


“A TERRIBLE BUT A NOBLE PIECE OF WORK.” 


VINCENZO'S VENDETTA 


Ay OSEPH PRAGUE, Author of “The Abductors.” 6s. 
THE MORNING POST.—Mr. Prague writes as one who has mastered his art, 























and claims of right a high place among contem novelists. Weexpect a out 
future for the author, for he has painted in his a fit subject for ixagedy, aman 
whose fall affects us like the fall of a Roland, fires t the i nation purges the 


soul. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICHARD THE BRAZEN.” 


THE BLUE OCEAN'S DAUGHTER 


A Romance by CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 6s. 
A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY THE “JEWISH KIPLING.” 


THE NEW GALATEA 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 
{ Mr. Samuel Gordon is to be classed among the small but noteworthy band of 
novelists, including Maarten Maartens and Fhe oe Conrad, to whom. English. is an 
acquired language. In fact, Mr. Gordon did not speak or write a word of English 
till well in his teens, But that did not prevent him from earning, for his Jewish 
stories, the title of “The Jewish Kipling. ’ However, for his novel, “The New 
» Galatea,” Mr. Gordon has chosen a thoroughly English group of characters, and 
handles a theme which in its boldness is reminiscent of the most advanced 
— writers, with a delicacy which cannot offend even the most Puritanical 
e. 








A DASHING TALE OF ADVENTURE. 


THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


By ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 

Mr. Robert Aitken is a young English writer who lives in America. “The 
Golden Horseshoe” has had a phenomenal success there, over 20,000 copies being 
sold in a short time. The plot is full of stirring incident. Love and adventure are 
the keynotes of the book. It is sound, healthy fiction of the best class, 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 


THE HARVEST OF DECEIT 


y CLIVE PEMBERTON. (6s. 
DAILY GRAPHIC. ye It is a a great subject, and, as treated by the author, it will 
find many readers. , . . . As a detective ’story writer, Clive Pemberton has 
shown real ingenuity.” 


(NEARLY READY)—LUCAS CLEEVE’S LATEST NOVEL. 


THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN 


A Story of Intrigue by LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of “The Mascotte of 
Park Lane,” &c. 6s. 


HOUGHTON TOWNLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE SPLENDID COWARD 


uble Life. 
y HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, Auth Author of “The Bishop's Emetalds,” &c. §s. 
SEND A PC. FOR GRE GREENING’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd. 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.0. 

















OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY 
Crown VOL. I. 1605-1650. VOL. II. 1650-1685. 
Ss. net Edited by J. E. SPINGARN. (Immediately. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY 


Essays in English Mediaeval History. By Dr. PAUL 


The Scotsman.—': Displays, with a minute and exact learnin: 
which must ma’: the work invaluable to students of the 
history of the period, the features of a time of transition. 

8vo, I6s. net. . The work embodies, enormous amount of solid and well- 
digested learning in a field of historical inquiry rich in lessons 
bearing upon the political and economic lems of to-day.” 


FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND 


Two Lectures and a Bibli lography By A. L. SMITH. 

Spectator.—“ This is a praise worthy of the man to 

whose me <4 it is paid—more it would not be possible to sa 
one could be better qualified to speak of ‘his 

8vo, 2s. Gd. net. work” than Mtr. A. L. Smith. He knows it well, and 

_. appreciate it ina way that shows a real mastery of the eubject, 
ether he ark the general temper of the man, or of 
oe age instances in which he Lames an illuminating genius to 
woo mb ee - whe my puts the case with 


BONAPARTIS 


Six Lectures delivered ‘te the University of London. By 


H. A. L. FISHER. 
The Athenacum.—" We mean no disrespect to im.) ~ that 
historical im onism is the chief characteristic of the narra- 


tive, for it is impressionism of the best kind. Deftness of touch 

8vo, 3s. Gd. net, anda of choice of illustrative details are among the attrac- 
tions of volume, and scholars will feel instincti that 
stores of learning are held in reserve which would suffice to 
make a bulky tome.” 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, &c., 


OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1635—1639 


By ETHEL BRUCE SAINSBURY. With an Introduction 

and Notes by WILLIAM FOSTER. (Published under the 

8vo, I2s. 6d. net. one of his Majesty's Secretary of State for India in 
uncil.) 


Morning Post.—“ Miss Sainsb has edited these ancient 
documents with consummate and regularity, for the 
benefit of posterity.” 


Prospectuses on Application 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C, 











ere. A COMPLETE Oe 


TRAVEL LIBRARY 


of over 1,000 PAGES 


POST 
FREE | 


PROCLAIMED BY THE PRESS =ae aie | 
TO BE THE WE PLUS ULTRA 
OF RAILWAY LITERATURE. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 
“Wholly admirable pictures and 
brightly - written letterpress well 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s letter to Mr. G. M. 
Scott, secretary of the diocesan branch of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, comes none too soon to 
save the face of the Bishops. Although couched in 
cautious language, it practically amounts to a counterblast 
to the Bishop of London’s reckless and ill-considered 
remarks on the Licensing Bill. Dr. Ingram has a positive 
genius for doing and saying the wrong thing, and in his 
haste to bless Mr. Asquith’s “temperance” Bill, he did 
not hesitate to make use of language which must have 
appeared, to the unfortunate sufferers whose property 
would be swept away if the Bill became law, either cynical 
or hypocritical. e give the Bishop of London every 
credit for the best possible intentions, but he has before 
now given evidence that the wisdom of the serpent is 
lacking to his character. It will not be forgotten that he 
was guilty of the profound and far-reaching error of 
publicly, in the pulpit, expressing his enthusiastic approval 
of a vulgar and blasphemous sensational novel, and thereby 
giving it an advertisement which its publishers were not 
slow to turn to their and the author’s advantage. 


The Bishop of London has no'claim to speak for the 
Church of England, and his sentiments on the Licensing 
Bill represent the personal sentiments of Dr. Ingram, who 
thought “When It Was Dark” a fine and noble work, no 
more and no less. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
pointed out that the Church of England Temperance 
Society is by no means committed to approval of the Bill : 


So far (he says) as the financial details are concerned, the Society has 
deliberately expressed its readiness to await further discussion and 
elucidation before committing itself to the opinion that as they now 
stand they are just or fair. 


Nobody wishes or expects Bishops to be trained actuaries, 
but in a matter so intimately connected with finance 
as Mr. Asquith’s Licensing Bill we do expect them to 
listen to those who are competent to speak with know- 
ledge before rushing into a position which. can be made 
use of by unscrupulous party politicians for their own ends. 
This, according to the Archbishop of Canterbury—who 
speaks with authority and wisdom—is precisely what they 
intend to do, and we have no fear that they will ultimately 
be found willing to be parties to any proposals which 








involve injustice and spoliation, or to consent to do wrong 


in order that possible good may come. 





It is not necessary to “review” Mr. Upton Sinclair’s new 
book, “The Metropolis ” (Edward Arnold), in the pages of 
THE ACADEMY. We have dealt more than once in our 
columns with the horrible corruption that has penetrated 
into the veins and sinews and bones of the body politic of 
the United States ; and we need only call attention to 
“The Metropolis” as the corroboration of all that we 
have said, as the justification of our most severe accusations. 
Of course no such justification was necessary ; the daily 
paper gives almost day by day details sufficient to convince 
the most prejudiced reader ; still, it is as well that Mr. 
Sinclair, who stirred the world with his account of the 
material poisons which America manufactures, should have 
drawn this vivid picture of the social and spiritual venoms 
which are being distilled by this body of death and 
corruption. 


“The Metropolis” is by no means a great work of art, 
it is a vivid and impressive tract. Here is a passage 
which describes the city of New York:. . 


It was a city ruled by mighty forces—money forces ; great families 
and fortunes, which had held their sway for generations and regarded 
the place with all its swarming millions as their birthright. They 
possessed it utterly—they held it in the holiow of their hands. Raii- 
roads and tolegraree and telephones—banks and insurance and trust 
compani these they owned ; and the political machines and the 
legislatures, the courts and the newspapers, the churches and the 
colleges, And-their rule was-for plunder;. all. the streams of profit 
ran into their coffers. . . . . A great editor or Bishop was a man 
who taught their doctrines ; a great statesman was a man who made 
the laws for them ; a great lawyer was one who helped them to out 
wit the public. 


Mr. Sinclair does not attempt to give the causes of this 
great pourriture ; and his remedy, one judges, is a social 
revolution. Doubtless a revolution of some kind is 
inevitable, but we question its remedial effects. America 
may be roughly divided into the enormously rich and the 
wretchedly poor, but there is no reason to believe that the 
latter are possessed of more wisdom or of more virtue 
than the former. The United States are a commonwealth, 
or a congeries of commonwealths, which have been built 
up and welded together in direct defiance of every known 
principle of good—of such defiance “The Jungle” and 
“The Metropolis ” are the natural and inevitable results. 
No more deadly punishment can be awarded to man under 
certain circumstances than to give him what he asks tor. 
The child who cries to play with the fire is, new and then 
so unhappy as to get the fire. The United States clamoure 
for hell and death—of course, under certain specious 
aliases—and they now possess the desire of their hearts, 


It would be unfair to lay the offences of another American 
book in any special sense on America. “ The Home Life 
of Poe,” by Susan Archer-Weiss (Broadway Publishing 
Company), is one of the most contemptible books that we 
have ever read ; but one fears that its object—to vilify the 
memory and to enlarge on the weaknesses of splendid 
genius—illustrates a weakness, a malevolence rather, that 
is common to all races. The truth is that the profane 
vulgar (who are to be found amongst peers as well as 
amongst peasants) hate the great artist, and have always, 
perhaps, hated him. Itis possible,no doubt, that here we 
have another facet of the jewel Equality ; it may be that 
the mob resents the fact that John Smith, who looks like 
one of themselves, sees visions that they cannot see, hears 
voices that they cannot hear, speaks words that their lips 
cannot utter or understand. At any rate, the fact remains : 
John Smith is hated, secretly or openly, and the only relief 
is to discover that he sometimes took too much ‘to drink. 
Susan Archer Weiss tells us—we knew it before—that the 
great Edgar Allan Poe, being poor, grief-tossed, neglected, 
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starved, occasionally got drunk. The greater part of this 
deplorable book is made up of idle gossip and hearsay ; 
still there is no doubt that Poe, a man of an exceedingly 
nervous temperament, did now and then exceed, and the 
race that persecutes the prophets and throws filth on their 
graves will be rejoiced accordingly. John Smith was not 
such a wonderful man after all! It is a pity that Susan 
Archer Weiss did not inform herself that Poe never wrote 
a poem called “ Ullalume,” and that his life was never 
written by a person named “Ingraham.” The man—or 
woman—with the muckrake should at least be accurate. 





In the current volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature,” to which we have already referred, 
is an interesting paper on Dante’s British Allusions, by 
Mr. W. A. E. Axon. All are, of course, well known to 
students of Dante, who will, nevertheless, welcome this 
convenient collection. Some are familiar to all students of 
literature. Such are the allusions (“ Inferno,” 12, 118) to 
the heart of Henry of Cornwall, the nephew of Henry IIL., 
“which is still venerated on the Thames; (‘‘ Inferno,” 28, 
118-142), to “the young King,” more probably Henry, 
eldest son of Henry II., at enmity with his father by the 
incitement of Bertrand de Born ; (‘ Purgatorio,” 7, 131), 
to “the King of simple life, Henry [III.] of England.” 
Another point—the question concerning the “ Inferno,” 
30, 49-135, whether “ Maestro Adamo,” until recently 
called “Da Brescia,” the counterfeit coiner, was not 
actually an Englishman—will be newer to most people. 
We protest in passing against the misuse of words evolved 
by the misplaced patriotism which includes Richard of St. 
Victor and Michael Scott under the term “ British.” We 
have no objection to the inclusion of St. Anselm, because 
he is one of the chief glories of an English See. The term 
“ British,” applied collectively to literature and the other 
arts in Scotland and Ireland in the thirteenth century, 
cannot be justified. 

To one question, long debated among Dante scholars, 
we call the attention of our readers, and especially of 
collectors of curios and amateurs of mechanics, since they 
may be able to throw light upon it. In the Paradiso, 20, 
139, &c., Dante likens the wheeling and antiphonal chant- 
ing of certain saints to a clock : 

Che I'una parte e I’altra tira ed urge 

Tin tin sonando con s} dolce nota. 
It has been suggested by the late Dean Plumptre of Wells, 
and others, that Dante refers particularly to a clock at 
Glastonbury, made by Peter Lightfoot, a monk of that 
monastery, in the early part of the thirteenth century, and 
now extant in Wells Cathedral. The suggestion has been 
made on the analogy of the revolution of the figures of 
armed knights when the clock strikes with the circling of 
the saints described by Dante. Dean Plumptre could not 
find any trace of such a clock elsewhere before the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 


From Dante’s possible reference to such a clock the 
Dean drew the inference that Dante may possibly have 
visited Glastonbury. It appears to us and many com- 
mentators by no means certain that Dante refers either 
to any particular clock, or to any clock adorned with 
moving figures; his simile is equally just in the case 
of a clock without them. If the experts on clocks 
can cite the existence of another clock similar to 
Peter Lightfoot’s as early as his, their discovery would 
weaken the possibility, which is all that Dean Plumptre 
claimed for his suggestion. Mr. Axon is careful to point 
out that the presence of Dante in England at all remains 
a desirable, but improbable possibility. No argument 
worthy of the name of evidence can be found in Dante’s 
works. The genuineness of Boccaccio’s Epistola to 
Petrarch is unproved, and even if it were certainly genuine 
the words : 


Traxerit ut iuvenum Phoebus per . extremosque Britannos 





prove nothing as against Boccaccio’s silence in his “ Vita 
di Dante” and elsewhere. Nor, as Mr. Axon also points 
out, does Serravalle’s unsupported statement in his book, 
written in 1417, prove more than a.polite desire to gratify 
two of his patrons, the English Bishops of Bath and 


Salisbury. 


The fragment of the uncanonical Gospel found at Oxy- 
rhynchus in December, 1905, recently published for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, edited and translated, with a 
commentary by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt, is not so 
interesting as the two former discoveries of Logia. It 
relates an altercation between Christ and a certain 
Pharisee, a chief priest, possibly named Levi, concerning 
ritual and moral purification, which arose because He 
walked with His disciples in a certain “ place of purifica- 
tion” within the Temple and looked upon “ holy vessels,” 
contrary to the law. Christ retaliates by accusing the 
priests of performing their ablutions in “the pool of 
David,” whereinto “dogs and swine were cast day and 
night,” and by likening them to “ harlots and flute-girls, 
who anoint and wash and wipe and beautify for the lust of 
men.’ 


The teaching conveyed is but a weak expansion of 
passages in the Gospels concerning the cleansing of the 
cup and platter. The use of the term “ the Saviour” as a 
simple designation of Christ strikes even the mere Bible- 
reader as strange. The editors confirm this impression 
by pointing out that “the Lord” was His common 
designation until Origen used “ the Saviour.” Its use may 
denote Gnostic influence. Apart from grammatical pecu- 
liarities, the chief points of scholarly interest are the use 
of the words &yveurfpiov in connection with the Temple ; 
the correct reference to the white garments worn by 
officiating priests ; and the use of red in the manuscript 
for the purposes of attracting attention or of correction. 
The chief questions raised are: Where were “the pool 
of David” and “the place of purification” ? and To which 
of the holy vessels does the author refer? The chief 
importance of the MS, is its length. It contains forty-five 
lines written on the two sides of a single vellum leaf, on a 
written surface only just exceeding two square inches’ 
The editors decide that a later date cannot be assigned 
to the fragments than the fifth century, and suggest that it 
is possibly of Egyptian origin. 


Following close on the heels of “‘ Le Grand Guignol,” “ the 
Play Actors” produced last Sunday night at the King’s Hall, 
Covent Garden, four little plays, one of which, The Masked 
Girl, might have found a place in the exciting répertoire of 
the Parisian Company. The masked girl turns out to be the 
lost sister of the pierrot who has conducted her home from 
the fancy ball at which they had met, and the play ends by 
the pierrot stabbing the clown, who comes in to claim his 
rights. Perhaps it would be more just to describe the 
piece as theatrical rather than dramatic, but it produced 
something of the thrill which is so marked an object of 
“ Le Grand Guignol” programme. The other three plays 
were not particularly exciting, though Breaking it Genily 
would make a very fair /ever de rideau. To us the feature 
of the evening was the acting in the latter play of Mr. 
Edward Rigby as George, the unpleasant little clerk, who 
has made money in Canada, and who is afraid lest his 
sweetheart, whom he has known in less prosperous times, 
may disgrace him. It was an admirable performance, and 
redeemed what would otherwise have been a rather 
commonplace entertainment. 


Even in the most advanced and militant Radical 
—— it is now generally admitted that Mr. McKenna’s 
ducation Bill is dead. As we pointed out from the 
first, it never had any chance of passing into law, and, what 
is more, was probably never intended to pass. The West- 
minster Gazette, which professed a few weeks ago to be 
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astounded at the ungrateful attitude of Churchmen towards 
“the generous treatment” meted out to them in the Bill, 
has quite changed its tone, and now (March 25th, after 
Peckham) in a leading article we find it saying, “ Let an 
effort be made, for instance, to see whether some middle 
term may not be found between Mr. McKenna’s Bill and 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill.” The Westminster Gazette 
may take it from us that no such Bill as that which 
it suggests will be accepted for a moment by Churchmen. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill will meet with as 
firm and uncompromising opposition as Mr. McKenna’s, 
and it is, therefore, unthinkable that a middle course 
between the two will be accepted. In this connection we 
refer our readers to our correspondence columns, where 
they will find expressed the views as to the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s Bill which are held by the Church Schools Emer- 
gency League. What the Westminster Gazelle calls “ the 
forces of reaction”—in other words, the conscience of the 
nation and its belief in the sanctity of the Eighth Command- 
ment—have made it clear that the House of Lords hasa 
plain mandate from the country to reject any Bill which is 
not purged of the principles of plunder and spoliation. 
The Church has no intention of surrendering her plain 
rights and her own property at the bidding either of Mr. 
McKenna or the Bishop of St. Asaph or any one else. 








INSOMNIA 


My sleepless eyes look forth upon the night, 
And lo! the enchantress moon with silver wand 
Makes of the winter world a new delight, 

A solemn fairyland. 


No sound at all, in air or earth or sea, 

The little shrouded streams lie stiff and cold ; 

The dun flock huddle close for company 
Within the frozen fold. 


Yet large and healing peace hangs brooding there. 
The weary Earth sleeps in the silver haze, 
Sleeps, and is young again, and fresh, and fair, 
For all her toilsome days. 
Sleep, weary Earth! ’tis meet for thee to rest ; 
Thou’rt sport for biting frosts and parching suns, 
And day by day thou openest thy breast 
To feed thy little ones. 


Yet not for naught, dear Earth, is thy distress. 
Instant reward thou hast in all the brood . 
Of glorious sons and daughters who confess 

Thy mighty motherhood. 


But some, thy weaker babes, for whom thy love 
Not all-sufficient is, who start apace 
To search the Heil below, the Heaven above, 

And find no resting-place ; 


We toil ail day upon the fruitless deep, 
But no day brings us further on our quest, 
And every night we lay us down to sleep, 
And never once to rest. 


And what if Death should mock us with vain shows 
Of sleep at last in his eternal night ? 
What if our trusting eyelids should but close 

To wake to sorrier sight ? 
Oh ! when my little life’s expiring flare 
Is quite burnt out, and all my room is dark, 
I pray no Watcher may be waiting there 

With kindling oil and spark. 


H. C. 





REVIEWS 
THREE JAPANS 


Present-day Fapan. By AuGcusta M. CAMPBELL Davipson, 
M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 


Old and New F¥apan. By Crive Hovianp. With Fifty 
Coloured Pictures by Montagu Smyth. (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 15s.) 


The P sigs Nation in Evolution. By WIttiAM E. 
rIFFIs, D.D., L.H.D. (George G. Harrap and 
Co., 6s.) 


JAPAN is in serious danger of incurring the fate of Aris- 
tides, unless British readers, who already show symptoms 
of ostracism through sheer disgust at perpetual eulogy, 
be warned in time of what books may be regarded as 
transitory and what books preserved as valuable records of 
competent observation. In truth, historical, if not geo- 
graphical, there are, three Japans, as described by three 
classes of writers, whom it is most essential to distinguish. 
There is first the fairyland of choses vues. The writer, 
often possessing great skill and sensibility, records what he 
or she has seen, giving us only the evidence of the eye, 
for barriers of language prevent any but a superficial and 
inadequate picture. The archetype of this kind of book 
at its best is ‘‘ Madame Chrysanthéme,” and M. Loti repels 
as much by obtuse ignorance as he charms by delicate 
appreciation. Then comes the —- about this fairy- 
land, based chiefly on choses lues. The author has perhaps 
never set foot in the country he undertakes to expound. 
Judgment and ability may indeed save him from falling 
into gross errors, but since his information is at two 
removes from actuality, and cannot be adjusted by per- 
sonal experience, his views, though wider, are not likely 
to be either fresh or independent. Lastly, we have the 
chronicler of choses vécues, rare enough, but a reliable 
witness, who has enjoyed opportunities of living the life 
under propitious conditions of the Japanese themselves. 
This is the man for our money, if he be but candid and 
competent. 

Miss Davidson has yielded to “ frequently-made sugges- 
tions” that a book based on copious letters to personal 
friends “ might prove to be not without interest to a wider 
circle,” Undoubtedly the original recipients of these con- 
fidences are to be congratulated on a fearless correspondent, 
who spared no pains to give her impressions in vivid and 
truthful shape. It is pleasant to travel in company with 
such an enthusiastic and fair-minded tourist. But she 
seldom crosses the border of that enchanted Japan which 
has been mapped out again and again. Her method of 
welding oe: 5 thoughts to first impressions so as to com- 
bine freshness with accuracy is not always successful. It 
is thus a little disconcerting to read : 

I have only as yet seen one of these performances, so I cannot tel! 
you much about them from personal knowledge, more especially as 
I never made out from beginning to end what they were about, I 
understood, however, ... . 

Then follows a brief summary of the characteristics 
which she would have perceived if her education in such 
matters had been more advanced. It is to be feared that 
“a wider circle” knows all about Yokohama, Nikko, 
Danjuro, as they strike a Westerner on first acquaintance. 
Two chapters, however, in Miss Davidson’s record, devoted 
to “ The National Faith ” and “ Buddhist Rites and Sects,” 
are admirably written. She starts with the felicitous idea 
that Shintoism is “ rather a plain white wooden religion,” 
and proceeds to analyse its hold on the race, comparing it 
not ineptly with the Italian cult of the “‘ Penates” through 
all the vicissitudes of Rome. Still more edifying is her 
exposition of the various Buddhist rites and teachings to a 
rash and stay-at-home sectary, who dismissed Buddhism 
in a phrase as “childish idolatry.” Miss Davidson had 
been present at the Goma “ litany of fire” and had attended 
with an open mind many orgies of picnic and prayer. Her 
receptive and kindly intelligence has enabled her to present 
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this phase of Japanese life with peculiar force. One can 
only regret that so skilful a pen was denied access to less 
hackneyed material. 

Mr. Clive Holland is at once more pretentious ‘and less 
satisfying. Encouraged by the success of a hybrid love- 
story of the “ Madame Butterfly” type, and thus associated 
by the general public in a vague fashion with the Far East, 
he undertakes to deal in less than three hundred pages 
with the religion, origin, customs, legends, language, arts, 
and commerce of “ Old and New Japan.” Needless to say, 
his “ambition o’erleaps itself,” though provided by many 
unacknowledged predecessors with convenient jumping- 
boards. The amount of his indebtedness to Professor 
Chamberlain, Miss Bacon, the late Lafcadio Hearn, and 
many others need not be set down, but should have at 
least been indicated. Justice compels us to add that his 
subjects are adroitly handled. As a populariser of esoteric 
knowledge, reaping where the expert had sown, he is 
by no means unwelcome, particularly as his collaborator, 
Mr. Montagu Smyth, has contributed illustrations in colour 
which alone are worth the price of the volume. Less 
hard and photographic than Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ 
similar series, they afford romantic and hazy peeps at 
Fairyland. While Mr. Holland is to be praised for his 
minute portraiture of definite places and customs—the 
chapters on gardens, temples, and games, for instance—one 
must deprecate his habit of sweeping assertion on points 
where first-hand authorities disagree. Is it certain that the 
Japanese have “no trace of Aryan blood in their veins” ? 
Do facts warrant the assertion that “ Buddhism is now 
merely a formal religion, yearly more neglected, tf not posilively 
increasingly despised” ? It is plain that Buddhism suffered 
a temporary eclipse during the, war, when Shinto cere- 
monies, so inextricably bound up with patriotic pride, were 
more in evidence ; but in the last two years the Aryan 
faith has given proof of recuperative power. The insurance 
societies, whose funds are administered from Buddhist 
temples, and the new Buddhist seminary at Kyoto testify 
to reviving influence. Why, in conclusion, does Mr. 
Holland printas a couplet, and with erroneous punctuation, 
thereby ruining both sense and metre, the charming 
butterfly quatrain, which is given correctly on p. 158 of 
Hearn’s “ Japanese Miscellany ” ? 

To serious seekers after truth Dr. Griffis’ “ The Japanese 
Nation in Evolution” cannot be too highly commended. 
Every page is packed with interesting matter ; theories are 
based on wide knowledge and long experience. Its author 
was one of the first yatoi (foreign teachers) to take employ- 
ment under the Lord of Echizen in 1870, Every step in 
the evolution from feudal to constitutional government has 
been followed and estimated by him both as critic and 
collaborator, Not only so, but the folklore and history of 
the country from the earliest times have found in his 
previous books their first introduction to the outside world. 
One greets, therefore, with peculiar pleasure this series of 
side-lights on Japanese growth, whereby hitherto obscure 
corners and doubtful crevices are brightly illuminated. 
By far the most striking chapters deal with the thesis 
that, after all, the Japanese have “Aryan blood in their 
veins,” thus inheriting aptitude for Aryan ideals to a higher 
degree than the Malay and Mongolian races, to whom they 
are also more obviously indebted. These Aryan ancestors 
are no other than the aboriginal’ Ainu, whose former 
prowess and importance are very naturally ignored by 
Japanese native historians. Dr. Griffis from the first had 
remarked their physical unlikeness to the typical Nipponian 
in the colour of hair, eyes, and skin ; had traced in the 
Kojiki beneath the mask of Chinese characters many Ainu 
names of places and heroes ; finally, found full confirma- 
tion of his suspicion that the Ainu tongue must take rank 
with Aryan languages by the publication in 1905 of the 
Rev. John Batchelor’s Ainu grammar and dictionary. For 
further evidence of shell-heaps and dolmens, and indica- 
tions that the Ainu were largely absorbed and not finally 
quelled by the Japanese invaders until the sixteenth century 
we must refer readers to Dr. Griffis, who is scrupulous in 
citing authorities, 





Many graceful superstitions, which adorn idealised 
Japan, are dispersed by this ruthless historian. You 
have heard, doubtless, of the Golden Age of lyeyasu, when 
the Happy Islands were sealed to the outer world and the 
nation enjuyed perfect peace. It appears, nevertheless, 
that during this halcyon period population decreased and 
oppressive laws checked progress and prosperity. There 
was also a quiet but persistent trickling of European 
science through Dutch channels. The amiable assump- 
tion that religious persecution was unknown before Jesuits 
and Dominicans courted disaster by political interference 
is also refuted. Need it be added that this devotion to 
truth is consistent with the writer’s whole-hearted admira- 
tion of the present policy and aspirations of the Mikado’s 
Empire ? 

A word of protest may be directed to the abuse of 
analogy, which mars an otherwise attractive style. Japan, 
it seems, has had its Mazzini, its Jeroboam, its William 
Lloyd Garrison, its Napoleon (twice), its Thomas Jefferson, 
its Versailles, its Ireland. Koto had a “ Shaksperian intel- 
lect,” and Wang was the possessor of a “ Washingtonian 
mind.” So be it. But these labels are too frequent to 
be impressive. How many claimants would dispute Dr. 
Griffis’ claim to be styled “the Japanese Columbus ” ? 





SEALS 


Seals. By W. DE Gray Bircn. 
Library.” (Methuen, 25s. net.) 


THERE is a legend of a Western hotel, at which a visitor 
ordered a modest meal. Placing a steaming dish on the 
table, the host said, ‘Stranger, you are not going to have 
chicken, you are going to have hash, and, stranger ”— 
covering him with his revolver—“ you are going to like it.” 
In the absence of some such incentive we protest that we 
do not like Dr. Birch’s book, which is hash of the flavour- 
less variety. The subject is a good one, seals are objects 
of intrinsic beauty, of historical value, and of sentimental 
interest, while the author of ‘‘ A Catalogue of Seals in the 
British Museum ” si non scripsisset is the man of all others 
whom any editor would have selected as a collaborator. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Birch has not taken advantage of 
the opportunity afforded him. The work before us 
contains nothing of any value that is not already in 
the ‘“ Catalogue,” and the larger part of its illustra- 
tions are familiar to every student of the subject, 
either as plates in the “Catalogue” or as sheets in a 
collection of British Museum photographs made many 
years ago, and indexed by Dr. Birch himself. It is a little 
difficult to write with becoming moderation of the his- 
torical Introduction provided : if the author had decided to 
limit himself to summarising British Museum publications, 
he might at least have consulted the invaluable handbooks 
to the Babylonian and medizval collections drawn up by his 
late colleagues, and spared his readers a rambling account 
of the history and development of seals, beginning with 
instances of Old Testament uses and ranging discursively 
over the Eastern world. Towards the end of the chapter 
we do, indeed, get a date for the Babylonian seals—“ they 
begin to occur at a period of about two thousand two 
hundred years before the Christian era.” The earliest is 
dated by every competent scholar at 4,000-B.c., one in 


“The Connoisseur’s 


‘the de Clercq collection at Paris is of. 3,800.-B.c., and 


examples of 2,500 B.C. are comparatively common. 
Dr. Birch’s ignorance is not limited to ancient history. — 
He was unaware when he wrote the “Catalogue” that 
the so-called “fourth” Great Seal of Charles I. was not a 
Royal Great Seal at all, but was the seal of the Parliament 
at war with him, made in pursuance of an ordinance of 
November 11th, 1643, its use being prohibited by Charles 
on the 24th of the same month ; and, to all appearance, he 
is still ignorant of the tact. The “third” seal remained 
in use till the surrender of Oxford in June, 1646, after 
which it was solemnly broken with the other Royal seals 
in the presence of the Long Parliament. We cannot even 
assume in Dr, Birch a complete knowledge of the Museum 
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collection, for he omitted from his “Catalogue” what 
we believe to be the unique perfect example of the Great 
Seal of Ivan the Terrible, preserved in the oldest collection 
in the British Museum. It should have been figured here, 
as a very early example of the Russian arms. 

The arrangement of this book follows generally that of 
the “Catalogue””—more convenient to the author than 
helpful to the collector. A classification by countries is all 
very well for a Museum Catalogue, but the general idea of 
a collection is thereby entirely obscured. Medizval seals 
may be divided, first of all, into two great classes—those 
which render the document ‘to which they are affixed 
ipso facto authentic, and those which: do not. The seal 
of a private person, not lord of an independent juris- 
diction, was of no more value on a legal document 
than a signature, and had to be proved by witnesses 
in the same way. On the other hand, certain seals by 
their mere presence prove the authenticity of a deed, 
amongst these being those of sovereigns, lords of high 
and low justice, bishops, cathedral chapters, great monas- 
teries, communes, and corporations, these last on grants 
by the king, &c. As occasions for these authentica- 
tions grew, municipal corporations often adopted a 
special seal for them as distinguished from their own 
affairs, the seal ad causas. In England these latter are 
comparatively rare, as grants of land were put on record 
by friendly actions at law, and other transactions were 
entered on the Close Rolls, or in town books. 

Much might be written as to the history of seals. They 
become comparatively common from the tenth century, 
and their use is universal from the twelfth to the fifteenth. 
English seals are at their best at the close of the thirteenth 
and through the fourteenth centuries, and far excel any 
Continental ones in beauty and vigour, as shown by the 
famous Merton Priory seal, described but not illustrated 
by Dr. Birch. The colour of the wax seems to have been 
of no importance in England, but in France, for example, 
a Royal grant was only perpetual if sealed with green wax 
and affixed to the deed by green or red silk ties. Red wax 
was used for the affairs of Dauphiny, or Italy. 

The romance of sigillography demands a chapter of its 
own. What collector would not desire to have a Great 
Seal of Oxford in 1643-6 in preference to one of Charles’s 
earlier and happier years, or an example ot his seal of the 
Court of Wards of the same period, with its “ distinction 
of the Prince of Wales’s feathers and coronet,” apparently 
unknown to our author? Who would not wish for one of 
the seals which made a bale of English cloth current money 
all over the known world, or for an impression showing 
some Greek gem, converted to a talisman in the East, and 
brought home by a Crusader to be set in his seal, or for 
sets of the most important series of privy seals in 
Christendom, the annuli piscatoris of the Popes which 
authenticate the Papal briefs? The handling of objects 
like these bring us sensibly near to their original owner, 
whose seal was his most sacredly-guarded possession, so 
much so that a Chancellor of England has been drowned 
by the weight of the Great Seal carried in his bosom. 
Even as late as 1693 England was alarmed and astonished 
by a successful attempt to rob a Secretary of State of his 
seal, to facilitate the passage of Jacobite emissaries between 
England and France. And a writing sealed with an 
authentic seal could not be invalidated, even in such a 
case as that of the Chancellor of Henri IV., who retained 
the Great Seal for five years after the King’s death, 
sealing innumerable false patents. Dr. Birch, when writing 
about seals for collectors, should surely have told them 
something about all this, and also about forged seals, 
ancient and modern. 

It must not be concluded from our strictures that Dr. 
Birch has written a misleading or useless book. This 
would be less than just. Within his limitations he is an 
acknowledged authority. He does not write interestingly, 
he has little sense of the logical connection which must 
underlie any successful presentation of the facts with which 
his book is crowded, and he seeins to know names and 
dates rather than actual living history. But, with all these 





faults of omission and a few actual mistakes, his book will 
be of very great value to those students who have the 
opportunity of seeing the originals in London, and in a 
smaller measure (owing to the absence of an index 
nominum) to every one making a collection. It is unfor- 
tunate that such an opportunity of popularising the results 
of a lifetime’s work has been lost by Dr. Birch. We 
cannot conceive of any one being induced to take an 
interest in seals by the perusal of this book. 





POETRY ~ 


Music and Light, and other Verses. By A. W. Brazier. 
(Printed, illustrated, bound, and published by the 
Author in Melbourne, n.p.) 


Blank Verse Pastels. By CiInton Scotitarp. (G. W. 
Browning, $1.25.) 


The Web of Life. By W. W. Gipson. (Samurai Press, 
ros. 6d, net.) 


Poems, By the late Mrs. ARCHER GuRNEY. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


Verse, Fancies, and Facts. By Haro.tp Roppins. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., 2s, 6d. net.) 


The Day’s F¥ourncy, (Samurai Press, 5s. net.) 


Wild Earth, By Papraic CoLtum. (Maunsel and Co., 
Ltd., 1s.) 


Nugae Latinae. By the late Epwarp Conotty. (Black- 
well, 2s. net.) 


It was a delightful notion of Mr. Brazier’s to make a book, 
print, bind, and illustrate it all at home, and Stevenson’s 
blessing would rest upon the attempt. The photographic 
blocks are less interesting than the woodcuts of native 
Australian plants, which are done with zest, and perhaps 
might be looked upon with more zest if the author-printer 
had remembered to number his pages. The reader’s 
sympathy with the pleasant audacity of this home-industry 
will carry him cheerfully through the verse, and sometimes 
he will find passages to reward him, as in the lyric on 
“Evening,” parts of the “Sweet Suicide of Eros,” and 
particularly in the poem which names the book. Mr. 
Clinton Scollard, on the contrary, comes in all the glory of 
full-deckle Strathmore antique, is delightfully printed and 
precious, but his pastels, like pastels, do not travel well, 
perhaps. Did slender hyacinths really, at Tintern, sway 
around him “their peerless, purple bells,” and was the 
wild-plum then in bloom? Blank-verse is the severest test 
a poet can have, and Mr, Scollard has hardly apprehended 
that fact. His mood of the “ Marsh’s Morning” is good, 
and so are the lines, “At Roxmor,” but these are not 
enough to make up for a good many inferior pastels. The 
“Web of Life” is a strong volume of verse, and keeps a 
high level throughout : 
Before me through the fleecy mist she went, 
And ever and anon her body bent 
To gather milk-white mushrooms, dew-besprent, 
That huddled closely, waiting the noon heat, 
Or ; 
For he who sings is lord of kings, 
And song doth shake the golden throne, 
And rend the walls and towers of stone, 
are good, sound poetry, and “ Helen in Rhodos ” is some- 
thing still better, in parts, and so is “Surrender,” and also 
“ Passion’s Harvest.” This is a volume worth re-reading. 
Mrs. Archer Gurney’s little legacy of verse will be welcome 
to her friends, and not unwelcome to those who had not 
the honour of knowing her. The poems of “ Annunciata” 
and “ Lament ” are the best in the volume, and are simple 
and sincere. In the former the lover’s hate, expressed in 
the fiercest terms, melts immediately at the presence of the 
beloved, and in the latter the grief for the dead is tenderly 
set forth. Mr. Robbins, on the other hand, has not the gift 
of word-melody, nor any strong message to splutter through 
the unmanageable jangle of bumping syllables. The author 
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of the “ Day’s Journey,” and of nine other books of verse, has 
many things to say,and sometimes manages to say them ; but 
she does not possess a file nor yet a friend with a sense of 
humour, or she would prune her lines. Can a key be sane 
or mad ? as she makes it in “ Spending.” She is peculiarly 
fond of similes from fox-hunting. The soul’s hounds bring to 
bay the flesh, and the dull are defined as people who never 
harry “ with hounds of keen thought” the “red foxes of woe 
and of shame,” and the will is likened to a gold fox which 
man hunts with the black and white hounds of day and 
night : 

The old, wary, gold fox, whose bright tail twinkles still 

Through the gaps in the hedge of the universe bounds. 


But, unfortunately, man, while chivvying the fox snatches 
fiercely and “eats his desire’s bitter fruit.” Really few 
huntsmen, if any, eat the fox. Foxhunting has been 
unkindly defined as “the unspeakable pursuing the 
uneatable.” 

Mr. Colum (why Padraic and not the baptism spelling ?) 
wakes the reader’s interest. Every one hopes that 
Ireland will give us a poet some day, and there does seem 
to be so much gold-dust about, that the miners any day 
might find the matrix. Lines like: 


And O! the swallows forget many wonders 
When walls with the nests rise up once more! 


are imaginative lines, and : 


Then the wet, winding roads, 
Brown bogs with black water ; 
And my thoughts on white ships 
And the King o’ Spain’s daughter 
are musical. But there is not a single poem out of the 
twenty-five which will make men feel : this is an achieve- 
ment : but enough is done to make the reader angry that 
he cannot say so : 
And I who have lost her—the dear, the rare— 
Well, I got me this ballad to sing at the fair, 


’Twill bring enough money to drown my care 
Over the hills and jar away. 


A man who can write that, deserves to be reviewed 
savagely for not working harder in the service of the muse 
whom he courts and loses. 

Mr. Papillon has done well to edit the late Mr. Conolly’s 
pleasant Latin verses. The desire to tag his favourite tit-bits 
into easy and melodious Latin verse is the mark of a man 
who has been taught classic literature, and not classic cram. 
To achieve that laudable desire is given to few, and only 
those who have tried their hands, say, at “ Phyllis is my 
Only Joy” will understand how exquisitely Mr. Conolly 
— — with that difficult young lady, in spite of 

er tricks : 


Sin paulo precibus favet rogantis 
Nil suetae memini protervitatis. 





THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 


Birds of the Loch and Mountain. 
(Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d.) 


Some Nature Biographies, 
Lane, 5s.) 


By Seton P. Gorpon. 


By Joun J. Warp. (John 


THE part which mechanical inventions have played in 
fostering and developing a love for the study of natural 
history is a curiously interesting one. The production, for 
example, of good microscopes at a moderate cost brought 
forth an army of enthusiasts intent on the study of the 
infinitely little ; wayside ditches and ponds were explored 
with tremendous zeal—mud and milk, fish-scales and 
feathers, fur and fleas were alike laboriously examined, and 
every possible device was adopted to bring new features 
thereof to light. While some, indeed, followed this 
pursuit rather with the object of collecting pretty objects 
than of unravelling the mysteries of Nature—that is to say, 
they found in the microscope an end in. itself—others. used 





the microscope only as a means to an end. But both 


contributed immensely to add to the sum of human 
knowledge and to the improvement of the microscope. 

More recently dry-plate photography and cheap cameras 
have turned the tide of Nature-study into other channels. 
The nearest ditch no longer suffices. In search of subjects 
for the camera men now risk their lives in climbing pre- 
cipitous cliffs, or lying hid for hours in bitter cold or 
broiling heat, to secure some coveted picture of bird or 
beast. More or fewer of these hunters—for hunters they 
are, though killing is, happily, no part of their hunting— 
sooner or later try their hand at writing a book wherein 
the story of their adventures is duly set forth and suitably 
illustrated. Of many of these books but little can be said 
save that they contain pretty pictures. Some, however, as 
might be expected, breaking — new ground, make 
really valuable additions to our knowledge of animals and 
plants in their native haunts; while others, if of lesser 
mark, serve at least as most helpful and delightful guides 
to the wild places of Nature, or as fascinating companions 
to the less fortunate stay-at-home naturalists. 

Of the many books of this kind which have recently 
appeared, a small volume by Mr. Seton P. Gordon may be 
taken as an excellent sample. He writes of the “ Birds 
of Loch and Mountain” (Cassell & Co.), and in a way 
which shows that he is a good and accurate observer as well 
as a photographer of no mean skill. Some of the pictures 
which enliven these pages are, indeed, exquisite ; while 
others, if less beautiful from a pictorial point of view, have 
a high scientific value. 

We heartily sympathise with his strictures on the insane 
persecution to which many of our most beautiful and most 
useful birds are subjected, in the interest, mostly imaginary, 
of game-preservation. The way in which owls, hawks, and 
eagles have been shot down, and trapped, and in many cases 
wholly exterminated to provide increased targets for 
“ sportsmen” is nothing less than diabolical. And among 
the most fiendish of these must be reckoned that most 
barbarous engine the pole-trap, which, though prohibited 
by law, is, as a matter of fact, still commonly used. What 
the “sportsman ” leaves to us the mere egg-collector takes ; 
so that, between the two, in a few years our avifauna will 
have become reduced to sparrows and “ game-birds”’ ! 

The author of this book, however, lays himself open to 
a suspicion of insincerity, inasmuch as, though he professes 
to deplore the slaughter of the Golden Eagle, for example, 
he dilates on the “havoc” which this bird makes among 
the grouse, though he must know that the damage he 
speaks of is grossly exaggerated. Furthermore, he goes 
out of his way to afford instruction as to the best way in 
which the nestlings of this fine bird may be captured ! 
Such information one would have imagined he would have 
withheld |! 

But the mountain and moor are Elysian fields which 
only a very few can hope to explore. Most of us must be 
content with more humble hunting, though this need be 
no less fascinating. What a world of wonders lies at our 
very door is revealed to us by Mr. John Ward, who, ina 
small volume on “Some Nature Biographies” (John 
Lane & Co.), describes the life histories of a number of 
butterflies and moths, the strange metamorphoses of 
jelly-fish, and some of the marvellously beautiful micro- 
scopic animals such as the radiolaria, Besides these, 
however, he gives us some interesting chapters on botany, 
such as that on the horse-chestnut bud and its development 
into leaf, fruit, and flower; “A Piece of Coal;” and the 
glassy skeletons of those microscopic plants known as 
diatoms, the skeletons of which, in their exquisite beauty 
of form, are to be reckoned among the greatest marvels 
in Nature. Though so minute as to require the highest 


powers of the microscope to make out their parts, these 
skeletons yet form a very considerable portion of the solid 
ground on which we tread ! 

Tastefully bound, and profusely illustrated by very 
beautiful photographs, this little book should prove a most 
valuable addition to the Children’s Library of Natural 
History Books. 
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STORIES OF ENGLISH 
CARDINALS 


Story of the English Cardinals. By the Rev. C. S. Isaac- 
son. (Elliot Stock, 6s. net.) 


THERE always seems to be a demand for books that deal 
with Court life, more especially should they give promise of a 
spice of scandal ; and of late years we have had a veritable 
flood of literature purporting to let us behind the scenes 
(more or less) of the brilliant entourage of the Grand 
Monarque, and so forth. In the same way there would 
appear to be a lurking curiosity to pierce the inner circle 
of the Papal Court ; and the Rev. C. S. Isaacson, M.A., has 
followed up his “ Story of the Later Popes” by a pleas- 
antly-written “Story of the English Cardinals.” The 
prospectus of the volume before us assures the expectant 
reader that “although this book is not written in a contro- 
versial spirit, many side-lights are thrown upon Roman 
Catholic methods and Jesuit intrigues.” Here and there 
the author seems to hint that “ he could an he would a 
fearsome tale unfold ;” but those who, on the strength of 
the bait offered by the prospectus, get the book in the hope 
of revelations, are destined to be disappointed, for we 
learn nothing that we do not all know, or think we know, 
already. In fact, the volume can hardly be said to supply a 
want or to filla void. Itis merely a chatty, readable recast- 
ing of other men’s work, without any pretence to original 
research or without any attempt to elucidate difficulties. 
Indeed, it could — be otherwise, judging by the list of 
books used by the author in its compilation, for this exhibits 
an extraordinary jumble of more or less useful, and some 
certainly valueless, works. Such being the case, it would 
be unfair to judge this volume by too high a standard, for 
the pervading slipshodness would tend to cast some doubt 
on the general accuracy of the author’s methods. Thus, 
the “list of books used” starts with “The National 
History of Biography ” (usually quoted by its own superior 
title of “Dictionary of National Biography”). John of 
Gaunt is said (p. 98) to have died in 1309. Wolsey’s 
creation as Cardinal is put down to the year 1555, twenty 
years after his death. ‘Ihat is nut a solitary slip, for on 
the same page (148) he is said to have received the 
Great Seal as Lord Chancellor in the same impossible year. 
The date of a letter from the Bishop of Rochester to 
Cromwell is given as December 22nd, 1554, some years 
after the death of both writer and recipient (p. 171) ; and 
Dr. Richard Smith is stated (p. 220) to have been Vicar- 
Apostolic of All England in 1555. He was not even born 
at that date, and died in 1655. Such errors may be due 
to inattentive proof-reading; they are nevertheless dis- 
quieting and destroy confidence. But the statement that 
Adam Easton became “a monk of the Benedictine 
Order at the Blackfriars convent at Norwich” (p. 66) 
is an item of information which needs explaining, 
for it is difficult to understand how a man could be pre- 
pared for the Benedictine mode of life in a Dominican 
house ; it would be like saying that a cadet at Sandhurst 
was being trained for the Engineers or the Artillery. 

Of course the earlier Cardinals are, on the whole, of less 
interest than the later ones, and the material for their 
biographies is necessarily in many cases very scanty ; but 
when we approach modern times, when materials are 
abundant, it is trifling with the reader to be told, for 
instance (p. 259), that : 

The details of [Cardinal Manning's] administration have been so fully 

and so recently described in Purcell’s remarkable biography that it 
seems unnecessary to repeat them here. 
It may be assumed that not all who read these pages have 
seen Purcell’s “ Life,” or could have ready access to it, 
or would care to tackle the two bulky volumes which 
contain it, 

On the whole, this volume gives a not unpleasant picture 
of remarkable, or prominent, or kindly men, of whom their 
countrymen may be justly proud, for they have upheld 
England’s prestige in the battle of wits with the pick. of 





the ecclesiastical intellect of Europe during eight or nine 
hundred years. Nor will Roman Catholics, we fancy, have 
any reasonable cause to complain of this book, though here 
and there, possibly, exception might be taken to the 
personal opinions and obiler dicta that occur. Thus, it is 
averred that : 

bey Pole the Pope was first and his lawful Sovereign second 
(p. 181). 
This would be countered by the Distinguendum est of the 
chopper of logic: as to spirituals, transeat, concedilur ; 
as to temporals, negaiur; and, it may be presumed, he 
would proceed to justify his distinction. 





THREE GARDENING BOOKS 


Flower Grouping. Sketches in Colour and Notes in English, 
Scotch, and Irish Gardens. With Fifty-six Sketches 
in Colour. By MARGARET WATERFIELD. (Dent, 21s, 
net.) 


Gardening for Women. By the Hon. FRANCES WOLSELEY- 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd., 5s. net.) 


The Book of Garden Pests. By HOOPER PEarsON, F.R.H.S. 
(John Lane and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


Miss WATERFIELD's book consists of a number of 
water-colour sketches froma variety of gardens in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, supplemented by writings, more or 
less bearing on the pictures, by a variety of authors. These 
give information which may be divided under three heads— 
a good deal of vaguely suggestive matter ; some lists which 
may prove valuable to gardeners who have not yet tried 
their hands at colour-grouping ; and some more particular 
information about the culture of certain bulbs and plants, 
which any handbook of gardening gives, and which strikes 
us as superfluous in a book of this description. 

We must not expect too much of letterpress so 
evidently written round pictures, but must rather look to 
these to justify the existence of the book. This, we think, 
they certainly do, though the sketches vary a good deal in 
quality, some being obviously more suited to the colour 
process employed than others, The more successful 
ones are those in which Miss Waterfield’s feeling 
for an architectural point has been gratified by the 
presence of a sundial, a tazza, or an old tower showing 
above a wall. The value of both clipped and Irish yews, 
treated as architecture, has also gone to the composition 
of some of Miss Waterfield’s most successful sketches. 
We find many of those in which this architectural touch is 
absent wanting in definition. The eye may wander over 
a tangle of flowers with pleasure and yet find it hard to 
recall the pleasure, when faced by some of Miss Water- 
field’s rather indefinite blotches, where all flower indi- 
viduality has been lost, without any compensating gain in 
mass form. : 

The prints facing pp. 3, 52, and 126 are good examples 
of the avoidance of this error, and rise above the rather 
monotonous level of the majority. As far as can be judged 
without comparison with the original sketches, the colour 
reproduction is good, and the whole volume is attractively 
produced by Messrs. Dent. We should describe it as a 
very pleasing gift-book, for which, indeed, the author 
probably designed it, without claiming for it a permanent 
place in the literature of gardening. 

In Miss Wolseley’s book we have a collection of 
information which should prove very useful to women 
wishing to enter on a career as horticulturists. The 
author is careful to point out the drawbacks of gardening 
a3 a profession for women ; but in spite of this care she 
leaves us with a distinct impression that the thing is well 
worth doing, and well within the powers of the average 
healthy woman, if she be provided with the two qualities— 
tact and taste. Miss Wolseley is firm in pointing out that, 
as physically, woman, however athletic, cannot compete 
with man, so it must be by bringing intellect to bear on 
matters often handed over to an uneducated male, that she 
must enter the market as competitor. 
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The book contains much useful information as to means 
of training, with syllabuses of work in some foreign as well 
as English training colleges, and many addresses of clubs 
and institutes formed by or in aid of women with profes- 
sions. 

The “worm i’ the bud” we have taken on trust from 
poets and others, but the number and variety of worms, 
caterpillars, scales, &c., with their cures, as set forth in Mr. 
Hooper Pearson’s handbook, suggest that the garden of 
the future may consist rather of chemicals for the exclusion 
of pests than of the flowers they are used to protect. That 
the book will prove invaluable to the practical gardener is 
undoubted, as in easily accessible form it places accurate 
drawings and a clear text within reach of all who need 
this kind of information. 








THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 


TueE history of the Jews in England is, in the main, a 
history of money : , 


Whether Jews were settled in England before tlie Conquest or not, 
it is certain that a Jewish immigration into England took place early 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. The exact date of their settle- 
ment is again unknown, but they came from Rouen, and their advent 
was one of the direct consequences of the Conquest. England at the 
period of the Norman invasion was inhabited almost entirely by land- 
holders of various grades, villeins, and Churchmen, A small propor- 
tion of the population was engaged in trades, but the commercial class 
was entirely unrepresented. The country was divided between the 
upper and lower classes, while of the middle there were as 
yet neither representatives nor substitutes. So long as the English 
were content to remain at home, either on their estates or in 
their villages, and took no practical interest in external affairs, 
the ordinary produce of the soil and district was sufficient to 
supply their wants, and the baron, his retainers and villeins lived 
at home in plenty, and found sufficient to enable them to visit their 
neighbours on either friendly or hostile errands, When, however, the 
desire to leave that somewhat narrow orbit arose other needs came. 
Payment in kind when attempted beyond the smallest limits became 
so cumbersome as to be hardly practicable, and the wider one’s 
interests spread the more pressing became the necessity for a reliable 
and convenient means of exchange. To satisfy the requirements of 
the advance in the state of civilisation that marked the advent of 
the Normans to England, in the first place, coin and, in the second, 
the machinery of commerce were required, Both could be supplied 
by the Jews, Driven by persecution from almost all other callings 
in life, the Jews of Europe had perforce been compelled to devote 
themselves more and more to finance and trade. In these twin 
occupations, reinforced by their superior intelligence, due doubtless 
to the continual sharpening by persecution that Jewry had even then 
undergone, the Jews of the Middle Ages excelled. In the economy 
of Norman England the — were well fitted to take the place of 
the middle-class, then lacking, and in the natural course, whether at 
the special invitation of the King or at their own initiative, the 
Jews must inevitably have found their way into the country. 


With this statement by Mr. Albert M. Hyamson in “A 
History of the Jews in England” (Chatto and Windus), 
there is no need in the main to quarrel, Exception, how- 
ever, should be taken to two at least of the expressions 
which the author employs, which are shibboleths among 
the philo-Semites. ‘“ Driven by persecution from almost 
all other callings in life” does not fairly represent the con- 
dition of the Jews in Europe, or England, during the early 
and Middle Ages of Christian civilisation. In point of fact 
the Jew, and here is his singular force, has never allowed 
himself to be expelled from any situation in which he had 
discovered, or foreseen, the possibility of profit-making. 
This characteristic has given rise to the proverbial saying 
about the Jew, that “if he be thrown out of the door he 
will come back through the window.” Pananti, the illus- 
trious Italian poet, who in 1808, or thereabouts, was made 
prisoner in Algiers, and has left a picturesque account of 
his residence in the pirate citadel, put this question to an 
Algerine Jew named Durand: “ How is it that the. Jews, 
who are treated by the Algerines as the lowest of am 
who are liable to be tortured and murdered on the smallest 
excuse, and without any redress, persist in remaining 
here?” ‘You forget,” replied Durand, “the profits that 
we make!” Durand was at that time the so-called 
“King”. of the Algerine Jews—that is to say, the chief 
of the free Jewish community in -Ajgiers, but. that did 
not prevent, shortly afterwards, a ‘fanatical janissary from 





striking his head from his shoulders for the simple reason 
that he was a Jew. A similar fate awaited Bacri, who 
succeeded him as King of the Algerine Jews, and whose 
descendants were the prime movers in the ultimate down- 
fall of Algiers and its conquest by the French. Mr. Henry 
Nevinson, the distinguished correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, made the same remark as Pananti in connection 
with the massacre of the Jews in Russia, of which he 
was an eyewitness. A Jew might have had his whole 
family slaughtered in his presence, his house might, have 
been burnt down, and his commerce destroyed. A few 
days later he would be selling cigarettes off a barrow in the 
street. He had declined to budge, and was once more 
in business on the ruins of his home. There is no lack of 
evidence, moreover, to show that even the wholesale 
expulsions of the Jews from England by Edward the First 
did not prevent many Jews from returning to this country. 
Antony Munday, in his additions to Stow, refers to “ the 
unconscionable broking usurers, a base kind of vermin” 
that had crept into Houndsditch, “ discredit of the age, and 
of the place where they- were suffered to live,” and this 
could have applied at that time only to the Jews. It is 
more than improbable that the Jew could have been 
successfully excluded from any trade which he had really 
wished to ply. It has not been, and is not possible, to prevent 
the Jew from becoming even a Catholic priest, with respect 
to which point Borrow supplies valuable details in the 
“ Bible in Spain.” If, then, he became a usurer, the common- 
sense conclusion is that this trade better suited his tastes 
and inclinations than most kinds of manual! labour. For 
many years, however, the Jews have been instilling into 
the minds of the Christian Simple Simons, the unsophis- 
ticated Protestants of this country, that but for the action 
of the bigoted Church, which forbade usury to all but 
Jews, the Jew would willingly have been a tiller of 
the ground! Alas! persecution cut this same ground 
from beneath his feet! Thus we see how evil deeds 
come home to roost. Shylock was a usurer because the 
Christian Church willed it so. He was a morbid out- 
come of Christianity, a product of persecution, the 
ugly child of our own misguided beliefs and principles. 
This theory must indeed lay soothing unction to the soul 
of the Jew, supposing that for one minute he believes it. 
But like that blessed word “ persecution,” upon which the 
Jewish communities have been morally and physically 
thriving for centuries past, it does not bear the test of 
impartial historical research. 

There is another phrase in the above lengthy quotation 
from Mr. Hyamson’s “ History of the Jews in England” 
which needs a note of interrogation. He speaks of the 
Jews who had come over in the wake of William the 
Conqueror’s army as “being reinforced by their superior 
intelligence.” The author is referring to finance and com- 
merce more than to anything else, but none the less this 
pert theory that the Jew is more intelligent than the 
Gentile, which is so often brought forward with a general 
application by philo-Semites, should not be allowed to pass 
without protest. Clearly it cannot be maintained with any 
show of reason that the pickpocket is by the mere fact of 
his successful theft more intelligent than the man whose 
pocket he has picked. That the picking of pockets is a 
profession which requires audacity, skill, and intelligence 
is incontrovertible. A community of thieves would cer- 
tainly number a larger number of intelligent persons with 
a higher average of brain-power and knowledge of the 
world than would be found in any ordinary English 
village. But that is where our estimation of their intelli- 
gence must stop. It is so with the Jews; though I am far 
from accusing all Jews of being dishonest. The brain of 
the Jew has never proved itself to be a superior brain 
except in the successful carrying out of the more or less 
shady money dealings which Mr. Hyamson calls, a little 
euphemistically, “finance.” In all other departments of 


human work in which the mind has the largest share the 
Jewish intellect has reached a very high, but, at .best, only 
second-rate level of ‘accomplishment. ~~ - ae 
‘:Mr..Hyamson. explains clearly and, on .the whole, fairly 
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the circumstances under which it fell to. the Jews to 
establish money in England as the basis of commercial 
life and as the sinews of the future political life of the 
nation. For this work, which was, of course, anything 
but disinterested, England owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Jews, which has, however, been more than amply repaid. 


ROWLAND STRONG. 


—_—_ a 


“TOIL AND TROUBLE” 


Many efforts have been made to express in literature 
the life and mind of those who can only eat bread in the 
sweat of their faces. The object is excessively difficult of 
attainment, because toil has no artistic expression in itself, 
and literature requires in those who have undergone it 
the faculty of divesting themselves of the very mind which 
they are about to express. In the pastoral story, 
“ Children’s Children,”* Mrs. Muirhead Bone breaks new 
ground, the wrapping clay of rural life in its deadest 
English species. We know. well that this clay can raise 
crops of “armed men able‘to make empires both moral and 
material, but at the cost of what absorbing labour, and in 
literature by the criterion of what searching ordeals! I 
welcome Mrs. Bone’s book as the most remarkable work 
of fiction which has appeared for a long time; or shall I 
call it rather, the most accurate study of life ? 

There is no more terrible picture in the “ Comédie 
Humaine,” than the incarnation, in ‘‘ Les Paysans,” of the 
surd struggle between the cunning retentiveness of the 
soil, and the more intelligent acquisitiveness which would 
extract its treasures. Here Balzac deals with generalities ; 
he knows that the peasantry has little individual character 
expressible in words. He therefore avoids the character- 
isation, of which he was the greatest of masters. In “ Les 
Paysans” he creates no Vautrin, Cambremer, Michu, 
Marche-a-terre, Taboreau, Goriot, Grandet, nor Rogron, 
With Dickens, those who toil are either vehicles of his 
inimitable irony, immortal puppets in the troupe of Punch ; 
or mere solvents of the lachrymal glands. They end 
according to their deserts, in jail by the way of their own 
wits, or in comfortable circumstances by the way of their 
friends’ assistance. In any case, they must rise or fall ; 
Dickens’s barometer cannot register their mean. George 
Eliot cannot approach the expression. of -toil. nearer .than 
Mrs. Poyser, Adam Bede, Hettie, Silas Marner. They are 
the exponents of her moral or religious theories. They echo 
her reminiscences of her own mind under those of her expe- 
riences which most resemble theirs, recorded after she had 
passed under other influences. Elizabeth Gaskell wrote a 
powerful story too much forgotten, ‘‘The Crooked 
Branch.” Its appeal lies in the tragedy of sorrow, played 
by devoted parents, “ paying in heart’s care and heaviness 
of soul” for the crimes of their only child. Similarly 
in Monsieur René Bazan’s story, “La Terre qui 
Meurt,” toil is clothed in the pathos of disappoint- 
ment in the fidelity of a son, and in surprise at the con- 
stancy of a hired servant. Juliana Horatio Ewing mitigates 
the dulness of toil, not itself very arduous, with her 
own gentle humour, and by treating of it in its relation to 
very kindly employers like herself. Lady Tennant now 
gives us Charming sketches in a similar vein. In verse, 
Wordsworth idealises toil to such a degree, that every 
labourer becomes a philosopher in the employment of the 
Kosmos. His peasants, though expressed in totally different 
terms, are no more real than are the shepherdesses of 
Watteau. Barnes, an amalgam of toil and poetry, 
expresses truly exceptional classes only, such as grave- 
diggers, cobblers, and weavers—in fact, the ‘odd fishes.” 
of rural life—whatever other sorts he may intend to 
pourtray. Crabbe, somewhat like George Eliot, writes of 
labour from memory, but in its severer forms. He observes 
it with a curious and much more human eye, and dissects it. 
But he translates its triviality by triviality of another sort. 











-s, ‘Children’s Children.” By Gertrude Bone. With Drawings “by 
Muirhead Bone. (Duckworth and Co:, 6s, and 23s.net.) © -- --* 








When he is not trivial, he is terriblé, because he is 
describing positive tragedies or crimes. He cannot 
recreate the trivialities of labour, as Jane Austen recreates 
those of the society which she knew, though his power of 
realism is as great as hers, and he has far profounder 
sympathies. As to the country lads of Mr. A. E. Housman’s 
exquisite lyrics, they are all poets, pupils of the palaesira 
transported to Shropshire. 
There sleeps in Shrewsbury jail to-night, 
Or wakes, as may betide, 
A better lad, if things went right, 
Than most that sleep outside. 


And sharp the link of life will snap, 
And dead on air will stand 
Heels that held up as straight a chap 
As treads upon the land, 

Even in their crimes they are much simpler, tenderer, and 
more pathetic creatures than those of any of the poets 
I have named, but therefore even further removed from 
any resemblance to the true English “ yokel.” Through a 
certain affinity between the authors, which I feel, but 
cannot stop to analyse, I pass to Lady Gregory’s wonderful 
scenes, such as, “At the Jail Gate.” Lady Gregory does 
recreate truly the Irish peasant, as did Ouida the Italian 
peasant. Alas! that we should have to speak of Ouida’s 
work as finished. But both the Irish and the Italian 
peasant are much more amenable than the English to 
expression in Art, because both move in the atmosphere of 
a religion which, whether it be truer or more moral or no, 
is more human than any atmosphere which has surrounded 
the English peasant for a very long time. Catholicism, 
and nothing else in Europe, if it encourage superstition 
(I hope so) or retard progress (Toward which pole ?) does 
give form and colour tocountry clay. Similarly in Scotland, 
a certain stern glare is cast on the poorest country life, by 
the amazing interest which the Scottish people take even 
in theology, not to say divinity, and especially in that side 
of eschatology which deals with hell-fire—in fact in all 
kinds of religious controversy. It is well known that the 
itinerant medicine-man in Scotland cannot sell a single pill 
at a fair, without a preliminary discourse on Saving Grace 
or Original Sin. And I am told that this lullaby is still 
crooned with unction over Scottish cradles ; 

The black-bull Popery he’s broken oot, 

And we'll all be murdered in our beds, 

Of that there’s n’ere a doot. 
Scott himself centres all the interest in those who toil in 
Scotland, either in their feudal devotion to their masters, 
as in Caleb Balderston, or in the profession of such 
monstrous creeds as that of douse Davie Dean. Once only 
does he appeal to their purely human interest ; in the hero 
of that curiously modern and despised story, “ The Two 
Drovers.” Even here the main interest of the story is, 
of course, its positive tragedy. The story seems to me to 
contain a germ of the later work of a great living writer, 
who throughout has more affinity with Scott than appears 
on the surface—Thomas Hardy. But “ Jude the Obscure,” 
Mr. Hardy’s most elaborate study which approaches my 
subject, depends for its interest on the exceptional 
character of the hero among his fellows, and on such 
philosophic considerations as George Eliot uses to assist 
the course of her stories. 

In great labour there is Titanic interest. The sweat of 
Vulcan in his workshop, the labours of Hercules, all the 
thews and sinews beloved by Michael Angelo, suggest the 
efforts and the triumphs of the human race. Recently 
Charles Read knew well the value of deadly violence as a 
setting to his study of labour in “’Tis Never Too Late to 
Mend,” and he used with effect the red glow of the 
furnaces and the flickering yellow flames of the glass- 
blowers’ ovens, in the infernos of Sheffield or Wigan. As 
Hilda Wangel would say, “ How thiilling!” I do not 
forget Burns. Though I am little troubled by dialect, and 
find Scotch ballads the most beautiful that exist, I must 
frankly confess “imperfect sympathy.” I cannot read 
Burns, I. must. therefore admit that Burns may have 
-achieved all that.I claim for Mrs. Muirhead Bone, for I 
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cannot compare them. But I do compare her achieve- 
ment with that of the writers whom I have mentioned, 
even of Balzac, Dickens, Scctt,and Mr. Hardy. I have 
recalled them particularly because they all either decorate 
or impersonalise their subject. Mrs. Bone has no recourse 
to appeals to the imagination. She has personalised the 
sheer type of the hind under “the slavery of making an 
impossible livelihood,” his toil, his trouble, and his very 
mind. Her theme is toil pure, the lifelong, unintelligent, 
scarcely productive toil of the very small English 
cultivator, hardly: extracting his daily bread from the 
“cursed” ground, “in the sweat of his face,” gradually 
sinking into the ground “from which he was taken,” to 
feed in his turn its crop of “briars and thistles.” It is 
such kind of toil that Mrs. Bone isolates absolutely and 
incarnates in Jacob Pyrah and his daughter Tamar. He 
works his own farm, he is neither master nor man, he 
has neither known nor shown fidelity. By his consuming, 
ill-directed toil he has supported himself, and for part of 
the time his wife and one daughter, until he is nearly 
eighty. He has been debarred the double blessing of 
corporal charity. He is not poor enough to receive, and 
he is too poor to give. When the story begins his wife is 
dead, and his daughter is just returning with her two 
small children, aged four and two, to live at the farm, tired 
of a husband who will not work. She has never known 
Love. She married as she will die, in the course of nature. 
She has never known hatred nor cruelty. Her husband 
was an unprofitable partner, and she dissolved partnership 
in the ordinary course of business. The children open 
a door to such marks of love as these two poor hinds are 
able to show. They soon fall into an unfenced pool and 
are drowned. Their mother dies of a common sickness, 
and the old man is again left quite alone, waiting to fall 
into the grave, without sign of knowledge whether he is 
seed or husk. This is Mrs. Bone’s theme, and these two 
are her protagonists. She groups round them four other 
persons. An elderly brother of Pyrah represents rural 
levity—Mrs. Bone burdens us only with as much as is 
essential to her canvas, A weak-minded woman, who is 
badly treated by the cold cunning of another peasant, 
supplies in her history the element of misdemeanour neces- 
sary to truth. A “converted” mason, John Eglathorne, 
with the late Mrs, Pyrah, represents religious imagina- 
tion, and all idea, even the most rudimentary, of 
any deity whatever; Pyrah and his daughter express 
none of any kind, not even of Providence, It may 
be assumed that, by reflexion from the pious Mrs, 
Pyrah, they perhaps exercise one supernatural virtue— 
patience ; but, like their love, it is rather the instinct 
of those mild gregarious beasts which nourish their 
young, and low or bleat when one of their kind talls into a 
pit. In this restraint Mrs. Bone is absolutely realistic; her 
first and greatest achievement is in the re-creation of these 
two harmless human beasts, and her success in interesting 
her readers in them. She has expressed the inexpressive, 
which all former writers have found inexpressible. But it 
is impossible for any art to do this by other means than 
that of contrast. It is by means of religious imagination 
in the other personae that Mrs. Bone gives these two 
characters their salience. 

The phenomenon of what is called “Conversion” has 
never been more simply or more sincerely treated than she 
treats it in the scene in the village meeting-house. I would 
willingly quote here the whoie six pages which tell how a 
student had been sent trudging seven miles through the 
rain and mud to conduct the Sunday prayer-meeting, how 
he arrived wet and cold : 

.: % depressed with the knowledge that he was always sent to 
these out-of-the-way congregations, which were invariably the same— 
two or three serious old people, a labourer or two, who would 
fall asleep in the indoor warmth, a handful of whispering boys 
and girls, and a woman with a baby which would wake up 
and cry when the hymn stopped. He hung his dripping coat on 
a nail behind the pulpit and doggedly began his service. 
A hymn rose feebly in several keys, but the boys and girls knew 
the chorus, and finished each verse with a run. It was lacking in 
dignity, and the words were solemn. At the end of the hymn 
they had to wait until an old deaf woman, who sung it at her own 





time, had finished. A boy tittered, and his mother shook her head 
at him. . . . . The student began to pray. He was feeble in 
prayer, and he knew it. An “ Amen!” arose at regular intervals from 
an old man who sat among the children. . . The weight of 
lifting this congregation heavenward pressed heavily on the student. 


A feeling of compunction stole over him at his lack of 
interest, and he began the usual final pleading more 
earnestly : 


“Is there one such soul in this house? One sinful soul that needs 
cleansing and pardon, one weak soul that needs guidance, one whom 
no man stretches out his hand to save "—— 

Suddenly, from the back of the drowsy congregation came a 
shuffling of feet, and a hoarse voice with a painful stutter called out : 

“ That’s me !” 

Every one turned, wide awake as though a peal of thunder had 
roared unexpectedly outside. The boys in front screwed themselves 
round and knelt on the bench, staring with open mouths at John 
Eglathorne, who was on his feet, looking at the preacher. 

“That’s me, Mester!” he repeated with the same stutter ; “that’s 
what I want!” 

There was a dead silence. The student’s pulses began to beat 
heavily, and he opened his mouth to speak, but no soundcame. A 
young girl begantocry. It wasas if one of the bulls from the meadow 
had entered the chapel and bellowed with articulate words. It 
might even be as dangerous. The old man who sat among the children 
rose from his seat in the other aisle, and made his way round the front 
of the pulpit to the back of the chapel, his white hair shining under 
each lamp in turn. Every one watched him. He caught John Egla- 
thorne’s attention also as he drew closer. John sat down heavily in 
his seat, once again repeating, “That’s me!” this time a little 
sullenly. 

“ Yes, that’s you, John!” said the old man, cheerfully. 


The old man, keeping his hand still on John’s arm, began a little 
timidly to pray, when John, without any warning, burst into sobs. He 
made no attempt to cover his face, which was at every violent cry 
distorted hideously, as if the muscles would be rent apart this 
unwonted human feeling. Through his tears he still watched the old 
man, who, relieved of his timidity by this sudden human contact, went 
on with his prayer: 

“OQ God! Thou knowest that we're all sinners in Thy sight, and 
this ‘ere man has been a great sinner before Thee. I’ve knowed 'im 
ever sin he wur born, and he’s been no good to man or beast, but a 
by-word for cadging and wickedness. But his hard heart’s broken 
now, Lord, and he’s crying like a child because uf his wicked ways. 
He's feeling after Thee, Lord, same as a weaned child its mother. 

God! Thou’st spoke peace to many a soul in this house of prayer. 
Give this poor penitent pardon for his sins as Thou hast many a one 
before, ond let ‘im rise up a new man in this very hour. Take ‘im by 
the hand and lift ’im up on his feet as Thou didst that sinful man in 
days of old, and say to’im, ‘Go, and sin no more.’ Lord, help this 
poor lad that’s crying for 'is wicked ways. Thou didst overtake many 
a one of us in our sins, and now Thou’s caught 'old of this lad that 
nobody else had a mind of. Bring 'im to the Cross, Lord Jesus, and 
let ‘im have asight of Thee suffering for ’im and dying for his soul. 
Wash ‘im clean again from all his sins, ‘Neither passion nor pride 
Thy love can abide, But melt in the fountain that flows from Thy side ; 
Come then from above, Its hardness remove, And vanquish his heart 
By a sight of Thy love.’ While he’s crying here before Thee, speak 

ace to ‘im. Come in this very hour, Lord Jesus, and save his soul 
n Thy love and mercy. Amen!” 

The old man ceased, but his lips still moved. The woman in the 
front pew murmured at intervals, “Lord, save souls! Lord, save 
souls!” with a deep respiration. A me | who had been sleeping at 
the breast gave a querulous cry, followed by the hurried hushing of 
its mother. 


[The lad] watched the old man with an obedient and attentive iE. 
He, opening his eyes and meeting his look, smiled, and with confident 
simplicity said, as if speaking to a child: 

“ He wants you to be a good lad, John.” 

John nodded, 

“ Would you like to get up on your feet and tell ’em so?” asked the 
old man, giving his hand. John took it, and with another scuffle, 
holding tight to the bench, said, with a stutter of interminable length : 

“]’m going to be a good lad for ever and ever. Amen.” 

“Amen!” echoed one or two voices, and then John shuffled in his 
old way out of the chapel. 

What it portended no one knew. Old Summers believed that the 
Spirit of God had passed by and breathed on the outcast, but he was 
so old that no one took much notice of him. 

“TI hope he’s not going to do anything like that again,” said a young 
woman in a thick voice. “He did frighten me—my heart’s beating 
yet.” 

“ He shouted out ‘That’s me!’ and I jumped up,” said aman. “I 
didn't know wheer I was, ‘ That’s me!’ he shouts, as if somebody'd 
got hold of him.” 


' This remarkable description is retrospective of the con- 
version of Jobn Eglathorne, which resulted in a metanoia 
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of some five-and-thirty years of virtuous conversation. 
Later in the book (pp. 232 to 241) Mrs. Bone describes in 
passages on a still higher plane the exquisite sympathy 
which this same confirmed convert shows to Pyrah and his 
daughter overwhelmed by the drowning of the children. By 
doing violence to the most sacred secrets of his own heart, 
he seeks to relieve their dumb sorrow by giving it vent. He 
reveals his own spiritual experiences concerning the death 
of his wife, whom he had loved tenderly. It is a masterly 
picture which I shrink from spoiling by selection. Mrs. 
Bone achieves the almost dramatic realisation of practical 
piety. 

In these passages, and generally throughout her story, 
Mrs. Bone shows a power of self-effacement very rarely 
combined with a power of personalisation such as hers. 
Throughout her whole book she keeps one end only in 
view—the expression of the mind of hercharacters. She 
gives no hint of any problem or theory. Her silence 
represents the dumbness of the peasant’s mind, she makes 
his one mode of expression, the religious mode, her own. 
Does she find his hymns grotesque or devotional? She 
makes no sign. Tohim theyare the outpourings of the Spirit ; 
she records them as the response from the abyss of certain 
human hearts to the abyss of God, without seeking to 
measure relative human profundity. She deals with inani- 
mate Nature similarly. She has much of Jefferies’s feeling 
for Nature, but she will not allow herself to caress her as 
he does, less she should identify her with herself, as he 
does so completely. She sets aside the mood in which she 
begins her story, and schools herself to regard Nature as 
the subject of toil, the wilful creature from which the 
labourer extracts his life. She forces herself to regard the 
folding of the plains as “the land ;” trees, as timber ; the 
chequer of cloud and sunlight, as weather ; the snowflakes 
and the raindrops, as manure; “the tender bowed locks of 
the corn,” as crops. Nothing must divert attention from 
the dumb, cloaked persons of her drama. I have spoken 
of her intense realism in forcing expression out of them ; 
she is so absorbed in that object that she sacrifices photo- 
graphic weeny | in presenting their surroundings, Such 
would detract from their life. A branching elm over- 
hanging a steep bank is not felled en masse, as she 
describes, but with much lopping of its great branches. 
She calls a hoe “ antiquated ;” Isubmit to her the emen- 
dation “ worn out,” for I much dotbt whether the agricul- 
tural hoe has changed, except in material, since the days 
of Cain, She forgets that a sampler in a picture-frame 
could scarcely hold together for a year exposed to the 
English climate in an open qunanat These trifles 


do not detract in the least from the vivid truth of 


the story. Mrs. Bone makes one, more serious mis- 
take. The change of John Eglathorne from “a _ half- 
witted lad” to a_ self-supporting workman is a psy- 
chological impossibility. “Conversion” may possibly 
develop the moral faculties, but it cannot so entirely 
change the mental. Again, she is chronologically inexact. 
She places her story too late. This is of small importance ; 
she has given enduring life to a type, whether it continues 
contemporary with us or not. But considering what I 
have said, it would be unjust to the spirit of progress not to 
acknowledge frankly that it is fast abolishing the type, if it 
has not already done so. It would be unjust to the men 
of the Oxford Movement not to point out that Mrs. Bone’s 
village would now be hard to findin England. Apart from an 
religious consideration, the men of that movement realised, 
perhaps largely unconsciously, that the Zeitgeist close 
upon them was the Instinct of Expression. By providing for 
it in the only civilising influence which affects the hind, Reli- 
gion, they imposed no education upon him ; they provided 
or hisdemands, The movement was the precursor of the 
growing instinct, and we do not always realise how much 
we owe to it incidentally, for colouring and forming the 
clay, nor how widely it has spread, ritualising, as it has, 
the most puritanic deportment, and touching with wilful 
decoration the severest spiritual utility. 


a 7 ” : le M.-A.: ; 





RICHARD JEFFERIES 


DurinG the last few years the fame of Richard Jefferies 
appears to have passed under a cloud, and his works have 
been made the subject of much adverse criticism. There 
are not wanting, however, indications of a revival of 
interest, and it may be worth while to inquire whether the 
author of “ Field and Hedgerow” and “ The Gamekeeper 
at Home” may not, after all, be destined to occupy a 
permanent niche in the Pantheon of English literature. 

It is obvious that his appeal must always be to a com- 
paratively small number of readers. His form was at 
times faulty, and his sentences not infrequently bear the 
marks of hurried and careless composition. He was not, 
like Izaak Walton, a great artist. One need not be an 
ardent devotee of rod and line to enjoy the measured and 
stately prose of ‘The Compleat Angler ;” but Jefferies 
demands from his reader an interest in his subject-matter 
almost as keen as his own. Without that interest he will 
infallibly prove dull, tedious, and uninspired. 

His critics have accused him of declining into a mere 
compiler of catalogues, and Mr. Quiller-Couch, in an 
amusing essay, has pressed his charge home with consider- 
able force. There is, it must be admitted, some truth in 
the indictment ; but the offence is, at the worst, pardon- 
able. I think it was Mr. E. V. Lucas who once wrote a 
paper on the poetry of a rose-grower’s catalogue, and 
there must be quite a lot of people, beside myself, who 
experience an intense joy in the repetition of such words 
as “celandine,” “ violet,” “ woodspurge,” or “ primrose.” 
The works of Richard Jefferies are tull of this nomen- 
clature of the fields and woodlands. They are fragrant 
with the breath of honeysuckle and wild thyme, and all 
the varied odours of a country lane. He could never have 
enough of Nature, and it is possible that he occasionally 
miscalculated the requirements of his reader. In “ The 
Pageant of Summer,” one of the finest of his essays, he 
has described, with an almost microscopic minuteness, the 
appearance of a country meadow on a day in June, There 
is nothing that escapes his attention, for there is nothing 
that he does not love. 

His worst fault would appear to have been a false and 
distorted sentimentality. It is difficult to realise that he 
was a contemporary of Darwin. He was, indeed, hope- 
lessly out of touch with current scientific thought and 
speculation. While Tennyson was writing of Nature, “red 
in tooth and claw with ravine,” Jefferies was inditing 
panegyrics on thé friendliness of the flowers. He affords 
a marked contrast in this respect to such a writer as Thomas 
Hardy, who discerns in external Nature the working of 
those pitiless and cruel laws which appear to direct and 
control the life of man. In one of the finest and most 
characteristic of his poems Hardy describes how, in a 
moment of weariness, he sought relief from the cares and 
vexations of City life in the sylvan peace of a wood, only, 
however, to be rapidly disillusioned : 

Sycamore shoulders oak, 

Bines the slim sapling yoke, 

Ivy-spun halters choke 
Elms stout and tall. 

But in the ears of Richard Jefferies the pipes of Pan are 
never shrill. The gods above may be pitiless or impotent, 
but in the life of the fields there is love, and helpfulness, 
and warmth. 

Jefferies had little of the scientific spirit, The dominant 
note in his writings is a sensuous enjoyment of the life of 
Nature, tempered by an intellectual pessimism which was 
probably the result of ill-health. He had a vivid apprecia- 
tion of colour, and loved to describe the effects of light on 
flowers, or the blue shadows chasing each other across the 
downs. For the jargon of the laboratories he displayed 
the profoundest contempt, and he would gladly have 
burned all books of botany. “The books have yet to be 
written,” he wrote; and, again, in a moment of genuine 
illumination, “I want the soul of the flowers.” 

It was through Nature that he looked for the ultimate 
and supreme revelation to man. - He was’never tired of 
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dreaming of a larger life, a life that should be free from 
commonplace duties and sordid cares, a life at one with 
the trees, the rivers, and the hills : 

I hope (he writes) that at some time, by dint of bolder thought and 

freer action, the world shall see a race able to enjoy it without stint, a 
race able to enjoy the flowers with which the physical world is 
strewn, the colours of the garden of life. To look backwards with 
the swallow there is sadness, to-day with the fleck of cloud there is 
unrest ; but forward, with the broad sunlight, there is hope. 
This conception possessed him to such an extent that it 
succeeded in crowding all other interests out of his mind. 
He could not find words with which to express the new 
emotions and ideals which clamoured for utterance, and in 
“The Story of my Heart” he attempted the impossible. 
He became sublimely inarticulate. 

It is, I think, on his earlier works that his fame must 
ultimately rest, and particularly on such books as “ The 
Gamekeeper at Home” and “ The Amateur Poacher.” His 
delineations of rural landscape are executed with a grace 
and delicacy which have never been surpassed in English 
descriptive literature. Something of the charm .of a fast 
vanishing period.is preserved in these records, the. gracious 
and leisurely life of*an English homestead in days. when 
the countryside afforded an ample sustenance to the farmer 
and the agricultural labourer, the gossip of a village ale- 
house, the pleasant intercourse between — and peasant. 
It is surely not too much to assert that Richard Jefferies 
will be read and loved when the life which he described 
so faithfully shall have disappeared before the advent of 
multitudinous factories and the tramping of great armies. 


T. MICHAEL Pope. 








THE FANATICS 


Tue human mind, as psychology reveals it to us, is a 
strange and wonderful organism. Thoughts, often 
wild and curiously disconnected, sometimes almost 
supernaturally clear and coherent in the rare inspiration 
of genius, flit through it from the dim and vast sub- 
consciousness that lies beyond the threshold of all 
conscious being, uplifting saint and poet to the Divine 
on the wings of Imagination, but driving the unimagi- 
native materialist, if he cannot break free from them, 
into the frenzied fancies of heretical fanaticism. Tor 
the basis of all heresies and the motive-power of all 
fanaticisms is a mental obsession: the mind, by long 
dwelling upon a single isolated truth, gradually over- 
emphasises its importance and loses sight of its pro- 
per relation to the whole body of Catholic:doctrine. 

Frequently this religious obsession is associated with 
a morbid spiritual vanity that amounts to moral’ per- 
version. 

It was Sunday evening and a grey fog hung over the 
city, saturating everything with its moisture and ob- 
scuring, as with a thick veil, the familiar landmarks. 
Groping my way through a network of narrow streets 
I reached the ‘‘ Horsefair’’—an open, railed-in tri- 
angle, the favourite haunt of loafers, out-of-works and 
itinerant evangelists. I paused for a moment, uncer- 
tain of my direction, when, from somewhere in the 
centre, came the sound of a man’s voice—the voice of 
a raucous Boanerges, whose tongue of triple brass 
was denouncing the terrors of hell upon all and sundry 
who should refuse to accept the message of this self- 
appointed prophet. Guided by the hubbub—for there 
were frequent interruptions—I crossed over and joined 
the outskirts of a small crowd surrounding the central 
arc-lamp, which dimly illumined their upturned faces 
and the wet asphalte beyond. The preacher, a short, 
dark man, with a heavy moustache and a mass of 
tangled brown hair, the grime of many days upon his 
collar, and a tattered Bible in his hand, was gesticu- 
lating wildly, amid the scarcely-concealed mirth of the 
bystanders, as he thundered impartially against Society 


.and Socialism, Churchmen ‘and Nonconformists—in 


short, everyone except a few like-minded fanatics, 
whose election to salvation had apparently set them 
above the moral standard exacted of publicans and 
sinners. - 

A tirade against Socialism, containing few-facts, but 
much offensive mud-throwing, provoked one of the 
crowd to retaliate, and a duel of words ensued—the 
preacher, heated and abusive, aspersing his opponent’s 
morals and consigning him to the bottomless pit; the 
Socialist, cool and argumentative, stolidly indifferent 
to the other’s personalities, and cynically enquiring 
whether they might be taken as a fair sample of 
Christian charity. 

Disgusted with the altercation, I was about to pass 
on, when physical exhaustion compelled the preacher 
to stop, and my attention was drawn to his comrade, 
who now took up his parable and prayed. A tall, 
gaunt man, with iron-grey hair, wearing a thread-bare 
overcoat that may once have been black, but had be- 
come a curious nondescript shade of “green, on_his 
heat a round felt hat, much batteréd, which looked as 
if it might have been the cast-off head-gear of some 
- Dissenting minister, and in his eyes the far-away glint 
that betokens a visionary, he might well have passed 
for a typical example of one of Cromwell’s “ Fifth 
Monarchy’’ men. In marked contrast to his prede- 
cessor, he spoke throughout in a quiet, even tone; 
volcanic fire and energy had given place to a glacier- 
like coldness; yet here, too, there was no attempt at 
argument, but crass ignorance and unqualified denun- 
ciation; for these men rely blindly on the fantastic 
promptings of a disordered sub-consciousness—and 
deem them direct inspirations from the Most High. 
They alone are the elect of God; the rest of tis are 
marked with the sign of the Beast. A distinguished 
scientist, a prominent Dissenter, and a Socialist leader 
are linked together as a Trinity of Evil—representing 
severally No Bible, No Blood, and No God. And 
the unemployed are exhorted to pray for work and then 
—sit down on their hams and wait till it comes to their 
doors! 

I recognised the man. A cobbler by trade, he pre- 

ferred to loaf about the “‘ Horsefair,’’ babbling of the 
mysteries that are beyond the ken of him and all his 
kind, while his poor, suffering wife toiled all day as a 
charwoman, and his children lacked bread to eat. Only 
the other day I endeavoured to persuade her to go into 
the hospital for an operation; but it was impossible, 
she said. Who would look after her home and her 
children? Yes; she had tried remonstrances; she had 
begged him to stick to his last; she had told him that 
a-‘man’s wife and children should be his first care; but 
she had only been beaten for her pains. One night, 
when she had broken down and cried, he had clutched 
her by the throat and threatened to choke her if ever 
she interfered with him again. Since then she had 
not dared. 
_ And this was the man who expounded the Scriptures 
in the ‘“‘ Horsefair’’ and exhorted sinners to wash 
them in the Blood of the Lamb and be clean! It is the 
old Antinomian heresy; an exclusive obsession of the 
doctrine of justification by faith—the elect can do no 
wrong. Like a noxious weed, it takes root and 
flourishes in the congenial soil of Puritanism, to bring 
forth its fruit in due season—hypocrisy and corruption 
and all manner of uncleanness. For it is to these that 
the Apostle applies the proverb: ‘‘ The dog is turned 
to his own vomit again; and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire.”’ 


The preacher had finished, and the little crowd of 
human souls, filled, like the prodigal son, with “ the 
husks that the swine did eat,” was slowly swallowed 
up in the fog. And as I turned away there arose be- 





| fore mine eyes a vision of an England after Mr. 
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McKenna’s own heart—an England of “ simple Bible 
teaching,’ where every child was left to interpret the 
Divine Mysteries according to the darkness of his own 
ignorance, and false prophets thundered at ever 
street-corner, blind leaders of the blind into the ditc 
of heresy and schism; where the ‘ saints”’ multiplied 
and sinned exceedingly, and the gospel of hypocrisy 
and ugliness brooded over the land. And then—faint 
and low—came the rise and fall of a chant from a 
church hard by, as the choir sang the ‘‘ Clamavi in 
toto corde meo.’’ I stood beneath the chancel win- 
dow and listened; the psalm had struck a sympathetic 
chord; its words were strangely in harmony with my 
mood. For they sang the concord of words and deeds, 
of faith and works, which makes the lives of those who 
have it a veritable symphony of celestial music, bring- 
ing to ali who hearken to its’ strains the greatest of 
God’s gifts—His peace. Be ies 

“ilies ‘= Ernest D. LEE. 








SOTTO” VOCE ° id 

WHEN time shall have adjusted the reputations of our 
Victorian writers, clipping a little here, and, perhaps, 

iving in some tribute of conscience-money there, it 
will, when all is done, remain true that the group was 
splendid, and numerous enough to be called a crowd. 
The age of the last Queen Regnant will bear, at least, 
comparison in literary importance with that of Eliza- 
beth or Anne. The second Mary never reigned alone, 
or was in anything but name a Queen Regnant at 
all, as indeed there was no reason why she should have 
been even a Queen Consort: the first held too brief a 
page, and filled it too full of sombre event to leave 
room for literature upon it. 

No doubt some unborn champion of the Victorian 
age will claim for it a literary eminence as great as that 
of the age of Elizabeth, and, if Shakespeare gives him 
trouble, he will urge that Shakespeare belongs to no 
age, as the Teutonic critic already refuses to acknow- 
ledge that he belongs to any country. 

As for the present new-born era—no one seems 
about to be delivered of any immense literary reputa- 
tion; a mountain or two may have announced itself in 
labour, but only mice have been, so far, brought 
forth. And now seven years of the new century are 
gone. 

It may be a relief, perhaps, instead of scanning the 
horizon for a reputation to come, to cast a glance or 
two back on those that stand over from the late century 
and reign that ended so nearly together. If that is 
done, it will be inevitable that we should catch sight 
first of what seems least removed, so that our atten- 
tion will be arrested by three great figures not really 
belonging to this new age, spluttering in its cradle, but 
leaning over into it, as trees may into a garden where 
they did not grow. 

To speak of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
as nineteenth-century survivals may seem odd when it 
is remembered that both are younger than Mr. Cham- 
berlain; nevertheless, it is true that both they and Mr. 
George Meredith do belong to the great literary age 
which is finished, and not to that which we are quite 
ready to see begin. 

Mr. Swinburne is destined to afford subject matter 
for much discussion and speculation by the historians 
of letters in a future generation. Why was he never 
Laureate? Who were supposed to have been his com- 
petitors, seeing that he long outlived the only two 
English poets of his time who could ever have been 
weighed against him as rivals? 

No doubt it will be remembered who some of the 
Laureates have been, and the explanation of Swin- 
burne’s-unlaurelled brow will be found in che wreathed 





heads of Shadwell, Nahum Tait, Nicholas Rowe and 
Eusden, Colley Cibber and Henry James Pye. A 
chaplet that could fit them was scarcely to be crammed 
on Swinburne—yet Spenser had worn it big a for 
Ben Jonson (though Samuel Daniel must have lost it 
many leaves): and his friends seem to have thought 
that it fell down loosely over Wordsworth’s face, some- 
what obscuring his cold radiance. Swinburne’s radi- 
ance was, at all events, never cold; though we need not 
discuss now whether poetry must be ‘ moral,’* or 
art either: it is enough to say here that, if all were 
removed that the chillest criticism could disapprove, 
enough would remain to furnish forth a dozen such 
Laureates as we have named (if only it could have been 
shared among them) with bays to hide their baldness, 
and leave its owner a poet still. Not only is he im- 
mensely a poet, but he has the rarer distinction of 
being a poet only. Browning was in the first place a 
thinker,--caring, as-it seems, so.much more for his 
thoughts than: for his poétry that he thrust thém on 
the: latter’s company over roughly, ‘6ver-cdépidusly, s0 
that thé tod tightly’ packéd “chariot: of “his muse ‘had 
not always room enough for the muse herself, who got 
smothered in corners, and crammed away behind a 
plethora of ideas that might as well have walked. 
Tennyson was all for expounding, but he had not 
always quite so much to expound as he fancied: when 
he had anything to say it was always an even chance 
he would oversay it. If Browning had commonly too 
many ideas for his words, Tennyson had often too 
many words for his ideas, and he did not know how 
to leave off singing when he had got to the end of his 
tune. Both great poets have paid their penalty. 
Numbers of readers accuse Tennyson of being univer- 
sally shallow because his profundity is not invariably 
alarming, and of being flatly verbose because he did 
sometimes write poetry when there was no particular 
occasion for him to write anything at all. Of Brown- 
ing it is, on the other hand, glibly assumed that he is 
incomprehensible, malignantly involved, purposely 
difficult, and repulsively dry. The result is that many 
who are not really stupid are shy of the trouble of 
reading Browning; whereas: Tennyson’s punishment is 
that the stupid are the most ready to read him, out of 
a wrong idea that he is just the tuppeny-halfpenny 
poet for them, and they do not change their minds till 
they stumble into some of his better work; nor 
necessarily then, for they are always capable of mistak- 
ing it for his worse. 

Swinburne does not lift his voice to preach, cr to 
teach either, but because he has to sing, and cannot 
open his mouth without pouring music he it. It is 
the melody he fills the ear with, and it is for the song 
he cares. The words are enough and their beauty is 
their power. They could not be translated into prose 
any more than the throstle’s song, or the nightingale’s, 
could be rendered in score. Nevertheless the bird’s 
lyric teaches, though he pours it forth in ‘‘ unpremedi- 
tated art,’”’ with no care at all of teaching, and though 
we ourselves could never analyse his lesson, or dissect 
it into phrases, and dissolve it into themes. God’s 
sublimest messages may be without speech; and he 
who wrote of Wisdom knew that the circle of the 
stars, the sun and moon and the great water were also 
among the prophets. Every teacher is not conscious 
of his own teaching, or master of it; it is often deeper 
than himself, and stronger, with significance he can 
only half divine. Yet God has sent him, as He sent 
Balaam. 

The sea and the sun, the woods and meads of green 
and gold, the storm and summer shower, have more to 
tell of God than all the preachers have ever drawn 
from them: thus ‘every song that is lovely sings of 
Him, whatever’ the. theme -be; every instalment. of 
beauty a hint of" thé splendours that ‘gent His “gar- 
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ments; every sweet odour a reminder of the fragrance 
of His Feet. 

A great poet cannot help being a great teacher, 
though he may strike no pose of instruction. Nor do 
we mean in saying that Swinburne’s words are of 
themselves sufficient, in their vocal perfection, that 
they in fact voice nothing. One needs no knowledge 
of Italian to be swayed by the glorious, sublime 
sonance of Dante; and perhaps an Italian with little 
English would, if he had the ear for music, be moved 
by the Triumph of Time; language is Swinburne’s pipe 
on which he plays to the heart, through the ear, of 
everyone who can listen. Words are his angels, and 
every syllable from his lips a feather in their wings. 
He gives colour to sound itself, and weaves pictures 
of arras out of harmony. Expression with him is not 
merely an acquired knack, but an innate, an inevit- 
able function of life, like breathing. It carries him out, 
as on a tide, into the irresistible ocean of poetry, where 
his themes themselves are but islets, jewels in a greater 
sapphire sea, where one may land and linger, or just as 
well gaze upon, leaving their guessed beauties un- 
invaded. Swinburne, like Shelley and Keats, is a poet 
because he cannot help himself. Some are born great, 
some have achieved greatness, and some have had it 
thrust upon them: these three were born poets, had 
it thrust upon them by a fate'that loved them, and 
achieved it. 

No one would compare the other two great 
survivors, Meredith and Hardy, and only the 
factious must be forever contrasting. One is essentially 
English, though great English writers are not always 
massive, as Mr. Hardy is. He takes us out of doors, 
where Thackeray would have pulled us by the elbow 
upstairs (the back stairs, mostly), fo sneer at the people 
in the drawing-room. Dickens was usually indoors, 
too, hanging about kitchens, and not always even 
knowing the difference between the kitchen and the 
housekeeper’s room. Nor did he much care to know. 
He prefers parlours behind shops, or in mean lodgings, 
or in debtors’ prisons. Hardy never wants to go near 
town houses at all; his folk would be out of drawing 
in them; they need wide-spaces, free air, and broad 
distances, large foregrounds, and deep backgrounds. 
He has not much to say of what people eat and drink, 
or of what they wear; the life to him is more than the 
meat, and the body more than the raiment. He has no 
great nose for a snob, and is no truffle-dog of sub- 
terraneous vulgarities or piteously disguised mean- 
nesses. Even vulgarities on the surface do not cry out 
to him for castigation. His humour is the back-front 
of pathos. He is not comic like Dickens, or malig- 
nantly witty like Thackeray. He cannot be profane 
with humanity, or flippant with it. He does not love 
to see the image of God in plush, or care to watch it 
over-eating itself. He is not a burly Popé, as 
Thackeray aimed at being, or a slum-Congreve, as 
Dickens nearly was. Pope was of his own time, and 
Congreve of his; Hardy’s is not the mere local 
cleverness of a period, for his men and women 
are of the eternal sort like Shakespeare’s. They 
do not owe their interest to fashion, or their 
quaintness to the lack of it. No one _ pre- 
tends that Thackeray had not genius to portray 
human beings, but he did not care for the most human 
part of them; the adjective was dearer to him than the 
substantive; the spots on a man’s face were 
more to him than the man, the false accents 
more than the voice, especially if it were min- 
cing, or had a brogue in it; and he dressed 
mankind in their blemishes with a gusto none the less 
cruel because it was insufferably instinctive and suc- 
cessful. Blemishes were his stock-in-trade, and he 
dealt wholesale; while absurdities were Dickens’s 
stock that he could retail almost ad infinitum. 





Whether Dickens could draw real people or not his 
critics are not certain, but it is certain that he did draw 
chiefly caricatures, each character being chiefly dif- 
ferentiated by its absurdities and peculiarities. Of 
course, the absurdities are irrésistible, and the world 
would be loath to be disinherited of their possession, 
and the peculiarities are revealed and inimitable. But 
one may end by trying to resist the former, and many 
have been drawn on to the weary attempt at imitation 
of the latter. 

Great as both these masters were, each unapproach- 
able in his sphere, it is their own fault if they leave us 
finally unsatisfied. Life is not really mean, or even 
wholly ridiculous. 

These remarks are no impertinent effort to belittle 
greatness, or even a paltry attempt to measure it. 
Thomas Hardy is no more a rival of either of these 
colossi than he is their imitator. Nevertheless in his 
way he is larger than them, though less diffuse and 
admittedly less dazzling. He is more humane than 
Thackeray and more human than Dickens; for he is 
more sincere than the former, and more genuine than 
the latter. Mankind is not the point of his joke or the 
butt of his sneer. He is a creator, not a costumier, nor 
a devilish-sharp detector of sordid motives, or even a 
rollicking mimic of queer habits. Above all, he is a 
creator: he says of his characters ‘‘ Let them be,’’ and 
they are, with no dependence on after-thoughts and 
after-touches. Dickens never created off-hand, his 
people are mostly evolutions, at so many stages a 
month. Out of a bibulous, semi-imbecile little proto- 
9am evolved the amiable, almost respectable, Mr. 

ickwick, and out of the merely priggish Mr. Pecksniff 
evolved a complete villain. Mr. Ffardy’s eople are 
each as big as himself, and would mostly be far too 
big for the mincing pages of ‘‘ Vanity Fair ” or ‘‘ Barry 
Lindon.”’ They are not all respectable, but even the 
disreputable are not despicable, or (what is worse) 
made to appear so by the unscrupulous cruelty of their 
maker. Ina sense, they are archaic, but they are much 
less obsolete than Thackeray’s snobs or even Dickens’s 
cads. It is not pretended for a moment that they are 
more amusing: though the pitiless wit of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair ’’ draws tears from the heart of any decent reader, 
and the pathos of “‘ Little Nell’’ is enough to make a 
cat laugh. Hardy is not perpetually in pursuit either 
of our sobs or our grins: life is not so jocular, accord- 
ing to him, or so sentimental or so banale as that 
comes to. 

Of Mr. Meredith we must not speak in a postscript: 
and perhaps in speaking of him, if we are allowed 
space to do so in a further note, we may be permitted 
to allude to another lesser, but great, literary per- 
sonage standing over from the late century. 


Joun AyscouGu. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Ancient Ilaly. By Errore Pats, Translated by C. 
DeENsMORE Curtis. (T. Fisher Unwin, 21s. net.) 


WE are afraid that to the ordinary reader Signor Ettore 
Pais’s work will rank with Browning’s Grammarian's, who 

Settled dr: ’s business—let it be -- 

Preperly based ody 

Gave us the doctrine of theenclitic dé . , 
for the subjects of the majority of the monographs that 
compose the book are—highly specialised study apart—of 
quite minute or even exiguous interest. But as the 
specialisation of the reader increases, so also will his 
interest in the work and his gratitude to the author. We 
suppose that in no other branch of humaner letters has 
the system and method of study changed so much in so 
short a time as in history. Even the most elementary of 
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students is now no longer content to take as original 
authorities the unsupported statement of Pseudo-Scymnus 
on the one hand or even Thucydides or Aristotle on the 
other—to take the two extremes of reliability ; and while 
our grandfathers were not above accepting even Lempriére 
and Herodotus as scientific authorities, their grandsons 
are trained to go behind even contemporary historians, 
and to try and piece together for themselves, either by 
actual spade-work or by the study of inscriptions, the 
history of the time. Such a method is naturally slower and 
more laboured, but the whole-hearted devotion of the 
various schools of archzeology working side by side through- 
out Egypt, Greece, the Islands, and Italy, has accomplished 
much—far more, indeed, than might have been expected, 
considering how shamefully starved some of them are 
financially. 

There are twenty-six monographs in the present work, 
all dealing with separate, definite points in the early history 
of Italy, Sicily, and the neighbouring islands. The import- 
ance of these points varies considerably. In two of the 
chapters Professor Pais discusses at considerable length 
the Siceliot, Italiot, Samnite, and Campanian elements in 
the earliest history of Rome. In another he considers two 
Greek inscriptions found in Sardinia, the longer of which 
consists of three words and the shorter of four letters. 
The former of these are, perhaps, the most generally inte- 
resting chapters in the book, for Professor Pais traces the 
debt owed by Rome to Greece both in custom, religion, and 
political machinery. His case is put with great cogency 
and clearness, and we realise that long before the physical 
subjection of Greece by Rome the moral conquest of Rome 
by Greece, of which Horace speaks, had began. With 
the easy adaptability of an unimaginative and uncreative 
people, the early Romans adopted deity after deity ; and, 
more wend still, even such “essentially Roman” 
institutions as the Tribunate are early traceable, according 
to Professor Pais, to the mpoorarng rov diuov, whom 
readers of Thucydides will remember at Syracuse. This 
latter city, and its position among its sister cities in 
Sicily and Magna Graecia, naturally recurs continually in 
the various chapters, and by his research and careful 
weighing of evidence Professor Pais has done much to 
settle many points of political and topographical dis- 
cussion which up to now have remained vexed. 

The price and matter of the book will undoubtedly limit 
the number of its readers, as its author admits in his 
Preface ; but if those who read it are few, they will at least 
be appreciative—a quality beyond all others in value when 
serious work is to be judged. 


Discoveries: a Volume of Essays. By WILLIAM BUTLER 
Yeats, (Dun-Emer Press.) 


THERE are many obscure and some very fine things in this 
beautifully-printed little volume. The following is, perhaps, 
the best of all : 

I am orthodox, and pray for a resurrection of the body, and am 
certain that a man should find his Holy Land where he first crept 
upon the floor, and that familiar woods and rivers should fade into 
symbol with ‘so gradual a change that he never discovered—no, not 
even in ecstacy itself—that he is beyond space, and that time alone 
keeps him from Primum Mobile, the Supernal Eden, and the White 
Rose over all. 

There is here somewhat of the grave music of Jeremy 
Taylor, and the thought is as beautiful as the expression. 
Excellent, also, is the observation that “of all artistic 
forms that have had a large share of the world’s attention 
the worst is the play about modern educated people.” 
Nothing can be more true, but one questions (so far as 
England is concerned, at all events) the propriety of 
naming this form “ artistic.” The modern “ serious” pla 

to which Mr. Yeats is referring has nothing to do wit 

art ; itis an entertainment, and sometimes a very clever 
one. As Mr. Yeats says, educated and well-bred people 
do not storm and rave; “when they are deeply moved 
they look silently into the fireplace”—or, it might be 
suggested, they may mutter a few commonplace and 
broken sentences. - Dr. Traill once remarked to a friend 





that, as modern conversation is largely a series of grunts, 
a play in good and forcible English is necessaril 
an artificial product; and the “Thesis” drama, whic 
Mr. Yeats mentions with some approval, has_ the 
disadvantage of being undramatic. The pity is that our 
playwrights have not recognised the unfitness of their 
medium for high tragical and emotional effects. They will 
go on making would-be “ serious” plays out of stuff that 
could be moulded into excellent farce. If the very unwise 
second marriage of Mr. Tanqueray had been handled in 
the right spirit we might have had a farce of permanent 
value, better even than Dandy Dick. But, indeed, our 
“ seriousness ”’ (it is wholly a sham seriousness, by the way) 
renders us incapable of enjoying the old masterpieces as 
they are meant to be enjoyed. There isa story of a certain 
revival of the School for Scandal. Joseph was plying Lady 
Teazle with his cajoleries, and a lady was heard to murmur 
to her friend, “Ah! poor thing! I hope she won’t give 
way to him,” It is curious that the right understanding 
of comedy had departed from players and audience in the 
’twenties of the nineteenth century, for Lamb notes that 
the intention, the atmosphere of the piece were quite 
corrupted by that time. And as for high emotion ina 
drama of modern life, well, the result is either tinsel and 
red fire—melodrama—or else an exhibition which is more 
degrading and offensive than any bull-fight in Spain. 


Florence and the Cities of Northern Tuscany, with Genoa, 
By Epwarp Hutton. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Mr. Hutton is a writer with a temperament. He reveals 
his sympathies and his prejudices on every page of this 
strangest of guide-books. The modern spirit, the 
Reformation, and Protestantism are anathema to him. He 
betrays a very definite dislike for Genoa and the Genoese. 
He contrives to do something less than justice to 
Savonarola, in whom he sees merely a pleasure-hating 
fanatic. He is a lover of joy and of the sunshine, a hater 
of austerity. The book is one that should be read by every 
lover of Italy. It is full of a generous ardour, a passionate 
enthusiasm for the beauty and traditions of that lovely 
land. Mr. Hutton’s style, however, is sadly lacking in 
restraint. He is addicted toa toc seduious cultivation of 
the purple patch, nor is he always careful to observe that 
line of demarcation which separates the sublime from the 
ridiculous. He tells us, for instance, of a walk from 
Florence to Vallombrosa : 

There were trees full of cherries, too, so full that in the sunshine 

they seemed to dance for joy, clothed all in scarlet, so red, so ripe was 
the fruit. Presently I came across an old man high up ina tree 
gathering them in a great basket, and since I was thirsty I asked him 
for drink, and since I was hungry I asked him for food. 
Here, surely, is a great pother over a small business ; but 
it is characteristic of Mr. Hutton’s method. With all its 
defects, however—and they are the defects of youth, of 
immaturity, and of an unregulated enthusiasm—the book 
cannot be neglected. The chapters on the Florentine art- 
galleries and the Casentino are especially admirable, and a 
word of praise is certainly due to Mr. William Parkinson’s 
excellent illustrations. Unfortunately, there is a profusion 
of printer’s errors. 


Embroidery ; or, the Craft of the Needle. By W.G,. PAULSON 
TOWNSEND. (Truslove and Hanson, 3s. 6d.) 


WirTH the authority and knowledge gained by long expe- 
rience of practical designing for embroidery, Mr. Townsend 
has addressed this handbook to students of the art of the 
needle ; and, beside the illuminating diagrams of com- 
plicated stitches and appliances, there are many excel- 
lent illustrated descriptions of old and modern examples 
of this charming and delicate art that should recommend 
the book to those who are interested in the beauty of 
decorative needlework, as well as to students who wish to 
work for their own profit and pleasure. For these latter 
there is nothing of the technique of embroidery that cannot 
be learnt from Mr. Townsend’s book, Embroidery, from 
its remote beginnings, through the years when it flourished 
as a vital art, until now in the attenuation of survival, has 
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been a woman’s art exclusively. It seems probable that 
the idea first sprang from the brain of a woman, inspired 
by the worship of some strange god—Ashtaroth, perhaps, 
or Baal, or some grotesque and impassive Egyptian deity— 
and that her devotion found expression in the first tentative 
efforts to beautify by her needle the garments of the priests 
or of the god itself. 

There is at this moment a great revival of interest in 
everything connected with the art of the needle, largely 
due in England to the exertions of the late William Morris. 
If the hurry of the present day does not‘ allow ladies ‘to 
spend the enormous time on needlework that they devoted 
to it in the Middle Ages and later, there are nowadays few 
cultivated persons who do not wish to know sufficient about 
the art to distinguish between the genuine old work and its 
modern imitation. From all these points of view and many 
others Mr. Townsend’s book will be of the utmost service 
to amateurs. 


My Life in the Open. By Witt H. Ocirvie. (Fisher 
Unwin, 5s. net.) 

Mr. OGILviz is a poet who writes very practical prose. 
Eleven years’ experience of Australian p ohn and bush life 
have had this effect upon a writer who is evidently a strong 
believer in hard work. “ My life in the Open” is a collec- 
tion of short essays descriptive of life in Scotland, America, 
South Africa, and Australia. They are, of course, well 
written, if undistinguished in an age when there are so 
many who can write “ fairly well.” Mr. Ogilvie is a better 
poet than his prose would suggest. He is never strikingly 
original in this book, though anybody who can appreciate 
thoughtful essays on open-air life will find it very soothing. 
The most characteristic chapter is that entitled “ The River- 
roads.” The great highways have fascinated writers for 
many years, and a large library could be formed consisting 
of road-books alone. Mr. Ogilvie’s description of the river- 
roads of Australia is the best piece of writing in the book, 
and it is easy to see that his temperament is essentially 
Australian, for as soon as he deserts that Continent his 
prose falls away in quality. The various phases of 
farm life are treated by the author very sympathetically, 
and at times enthusiastically; indeed, so much geniality 
and suavity have seldom been found within the covers 
of a single book. Mr. Ogilvie, we are informed by the 
writer of the Introduction, has a great following in 
Australia, where thousands enjoy his poetry. Doubtless 
this volume of prose is intended as an epic of the open-air 
life, but it contains too much information to be anything 
like a sentimental analysis. However, there is some criti- 
cism of American methods as applied to the advertising of 
farms and farmers, and the ten essays on Scottish life 
contain a few pointed remarks on the local men and their 
methods which redeem the volume from monotony. Poets 
are notoriously proud of their prose, and that Mr. Ogilvie 
had a serious object in giving us this book is the obvious 
inference of the Introduction. He has gained a reputation 
that is quite deserved, and the share he has taken in esta- 
blishing the Australian school of writers entitles his efforts 
to careful consideration. ‘ My Life in the Open,” if it is 
advanced as a specimen of the writer’s style, can be 
summed up as a good piece of work, though it scarcely 
merits the implied compliments of the author of the 
Introduction. -Mr. Ogilvie -is not--of the school of 
Stevenson, and “ My Life-in the Open” has no kinship 
with “ Across the Plains.” 


Northanger Abbey. By JANE AusTEN. With Twenty-four 
Coloured Illustrations by C. E. Brock. (J. M. Dent 
and Co., English Idylls, 5s. net ; in vellum, 8s, 6d. net.) 

Les Maitres Sonneurs, Par GEORGE SAND. Preface D’EMILE 
FaGuet, de l’Academie Frangaise. [Illustrations de 
M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 


La Mare au Diable, Par GEORGE SanD. Notice Analytique 
de SAINTE-BEvve. _ Illustrations de GERTRUDE LEESE. 
(Bell and Sons, les Classiques Frangais Illustrés, publiés 
sous la direction de Daniel O’Connor, 5s. net.) 


THESE books are examples of two attractive collections: 





which will fit almost exactly into the same shelf. All three 
are of an idyllic nature. The chance which brings the two 
collections together here suggests that Messrs. Dent’s 
Idylls would make as charming reading for French girls as 
Messrs. Bell’s two tales by George Sand would make for 
English girls. “Northanger Abbey” is not the best 
example of Jane Austen’s work, but the fact that the scene 
is mostly laid in Bath, one of the few towns in England 
which retain their proper character, makes it particularly 
attractive to foreigners. It has also a stronger romantic 
element than is usual with Jane Austen, which adds interest 
for young people. Mr. C. E. Brock interprets the period 
prettily ; he is best in his portraiture of Mr. Allen, in 
which he shows good drawing, and in that of the heroine, 
when treated in his statelier style, since he does not keep 
her physiognomy quite sufficiently uniform for drawings 
intended really to illustrate a story. 

Miss Wheelhouse and Miss Gertrude Leese also supply 
pretty illustrations to George Sand, and have succeeded 
very fairly in imitating French colour-tones. But this is 
exceedingly difficult for foreigners, and without in any way 
criticising the artists’ capacities as English illustrators, 
Messrs. Bell would render their attractive series more self- 
consistent if they entrusted the illustrations to French artists. 
The black-and-white illustrations are not so nearly French, 
though often very pretty in their own way. Since George 
Sand’s other reputation is more widely spread in England, 
it is fair to insist, as Monsieur Emile Faguet points out in 
his Preface, that ‘“ Les Maitres Sonneurs” and “ La Mare 
au Diable” belongs to her early romantic period. It is 
hazardous to give a positive opinion, considering the 
diversity of views on the subject, but, from a cursory 
glance, these two stories seem as irreproachable pour les 
jeunes filles, as “ Northanger Abbey.” All three books should 
be useful as presents or prizes, to entice French and English 
girls to learn each other’s language. It must be admitted 
that English girls will have the advantage in George Sand’s 
superior precision of style, for “the immortal Jane” is 
often very careless, They will also have the further 
advantage of Sainte-Beuve’s and Monsieur Emile Faguet’s 
Introductions. On the other hand, Jane Austen’s vivid 
sincerity places her on a far higher level than George Sand, 
especially as an historian of contemporary manners, 


FICTION 


The Death Man. By BENJAMIN SwirFt. (Chapman and 
Hall, 6s.) 


THE position of the common hangman in social life is an 
extraordinary one. From no point of view can it be said to 
be a desirable one, and we have no doubt this book will 
set many people thinking and wondering on the subject. 
Mr. Benjamin Swift has dealt with the question in a very 
vivid and interesting manner, and has described the 
daily life and feelings not only of the hangman himself, 
but of his neighbours in the East Coast town in which he 
lived. When the story opens Martin Sheldrake had held 
his office for several years, and the cloud of dislike with 
which he was surrounded had become thicker and thicker ; 
and now dislike had grown into active hatred and hostility, 
for it had been his duty to execute the sentence of the law 
on Ned Wilks, the most popular man in Eastwold, where 
they both lived. The story is cleverly contrived and 
the little society of the place is presented with a sympathy 
that is reminiscent of George Eliot. So many of the 
inhabitants play a natural and important part in the tale, 
and before long one seems to know quite intimately the 
miller and his daughter Phoebe, and Aubrey Singleton, the 
chemist’s son, and Mr. Peckney, the draper and under- 
taker; and then there are Mrs. Sheldrake and her 
son by her former marriage, Harry Rodrum. It would 
be doing but poor justice to Mr. Swift’s novel to try 
and sketch the plot at all fully and tell how gradually 
Sheldrake becomes more and more isolated until even 
his wife and stepson abandon him, and then how 
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nearly the executioner comes to having to hang his own 
stepson. Looked upon simply as a story, it is most absorb- 
ing; but to many the most interesting part of the book 
will be the way in which the different characters develop. 
Sheldrake’s own character is of peculiar interest, but 
perhaps the personage who will attract most attention is 
Father Harling, the Roman Catholic priest, who learns thé 
innocence of Ned Wilks and the name of the real murderer 
in the-confessional-box. His struggles with his conscience 
and his sense of duty are most -ably- depicted, and if his 
attitude in the.end be displeasing to some readers, none 
can deny that his behaviour is at any rate plausible. Itisa 
long time since we have reviewed a book in this column 
which combines so excellent a story with such strongly- 
drawn characters. The atmosphere of the Suffolk fishing- 
town with its summer visitors is admirably suggested, and 
the whole book abounds in signs of the author’s knowledge 
of the various—and they are very varied—subjects with 
which it deals. Mr. Benjamin Swift’s reputation, high as 
it has always been, should be appreciably raised by this his 
latest work, 


Vincenzo’s Vendetta. By JosEPH Pracue. (Greening, 6s.) 


THE title of this book is unhappy. In the first place, 
Vincenzo and the other characters are all Italian, and not 
Corsican, and in the second place, his pursuit of his 
betrayer does not begin until two-thirds of the book are 
done. Nor, in our opinion, does the main interest of the 
book lie either in the betrayal or its consequences, so 
much as in the careful study of the life and characters 
of the dwellers in Little Italy. It is a strange life, quite 
out of harmony with the surroundings, as those of us 
who know “the Lane” know by observation. For those 
to whom it is unexplored country Mr. Prague will prove 
a faithful guide. Here, if nowhere else, caelum non 
animum is proved to the hilt. Light-hearted, and care- 
less in spite of the grey skies and wretched poverty; 
hot and passionate in their loves and hates in spite of the 
chilly, depressing atmosphere, these strangers in a strange 
land live just as they did at home—gossiping and playing 
mora in the open-air, smoking and quarrelling at the 
wine-shop. When trouble comes it is settled by the 
stiletto, not the fist, and forgiveness is unknown. 

Mr. Prague has chosen a theme suitable in its eternal 
simplicity to his characters. It is the old story of the 
marriage of convenience, the worthless lover, and the 
inevitable tragedy. Vincenzo and Raffaelle are well con- 
trasted. The one—simple, inexperienced with women, 
who loses everything because he will take nothing which 
is not given as freely as he himself gives, is no match for 
the practised squire of dames—idle, dissolute, unprin- 
cipled—who takes all, and never even thinks of giving 
anything in return. Peppina, the woman of debate, is also 
admirably conceived. She is no wanton, but a woman 
who loves passionately, but is compelled by tradition of 
race to submit to her parents’ barter of herself to the man 
who wants her. Even then, had Vincenzo been less 
chivalrous or less ignorant of women, the tragedy might 
have been prevented. But as he respected his wife too 
much, so did he lose any chance he might have had of 
gaining either her affection or respect. Mr. Prague shows 
this primitive characteristic in his heroine quite cleverly. 
Civilisation has, of Course, modified if not destroyed the 
truth of the adage ; but civilisation apart, the gospel’ of “a 
woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree”’ would appear to be 
founded on fact. 


Julian Winterson. By Cuartes Gieic. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 


WE have always been of opinion that an excellent novel 
might be written round an analysis of physical 
cowardice, and, in spite of certain crudities in style and 
method, “‘ Julian Winterson”’ confirms that opinion. 
Concerning cowardice many opinions may be held, and 
some of his readers will probably be inclined to disagree 
with Mr. Gleig’s premises. For he unquestionably 





places it in the category of congenital defects as a kind 
of moral deformity for which there is no cure. 
Julian Winterson is by family tradition destined for 
the Navy. His father had won the V.C. for con- 
spicuous bravery, and all his ancestors had been fight- 
ing men. Julian himself, however, is, for the Winter- 
son stock, a freak. He. is sensitive, artisticin tempera- 
ment, and -physically a coward. . This cowardice. does 


not extend to his moral .character, however, and so 


long as physical pain is not threatened he can faceany 
danger. He is strong, clever, honourable—but bodily 
pain he fears. Mr. Gleig is at great pains to insist on 
this distinction, and shows his hero’s character quite 
clearly in both aspects. But he gives no explanation, 
either by heredity or early shock, of this weakness. 
Julian is, as we have said, a ‘‘ freak.” 

The book, naturally enough on these lines, is a 
tragedy. Julian funks a fight on the Britannia, and 
earns his father’s title of V.C. as a nickname of dis- 
grace. He passes his exams. brilliantly, and only fails 
to pass out as a midshipman owing to a piece of moral 
bravery. Once in the Navy he rises quickly, thanks to 
his brains; but when his chance of active service comes 
on the West Coast, he is guilty of cowardice in the field 
and his career is ruined. 

As a contrast to julien, Mr. Gleig places the ignorant 
son of an earl, whose intellect is bucolic, but whose 
bull-dog courage is only equalled by his back-stairs 
influence. He, of course, succeeds where Julian fails, 
and that in spite of his stupidity and not too high sense 
of honour. Mr. Gleig, we think, makes a. mistake in 
choosing so inferior a foil to his hero. _ His purpose 
could have been achieved quite as well had he chosen 
a less detestable type as a contrast. But perhaps he 
wished to show that the physical courage of the brute 
is the only virtue in the Navy, and painted his picture 
accordingly. 

Mr. Gleig evidently knows his Navy well, and writes 
as one with authority. At times his book reminds us 
of those of Herr Bilse, so evident is the iron in the soul. 
If this supposition is correct, there is, at least, this con- 
solation to be gained—that, unalluring as the picture 
is, it is on every count cleaner and healthier than either 
‘* The Little Garrison ”? or ‘‘ Dear Fatherland.”’ 


Clementina’s Highwayman, By RoBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 
and GEorGE HEMBERT WESTLEY. Illustrated by 
Adelaide Everhart. (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., 6s.) 

Page 1.—Late on a fine afternoon in 1742 a young man strolled 
musingly along the narrow streets of London. To any observer who 
noted his moody brow, &c. 

Page 320.—She smiled, but made no reply. She was ready to go 
to the end of the world with him. ... . In a few moments it 
was all over, and Clementina Melwood, wooed and won in this strange 
fashion, passed with her highwayman lover out into the night. 
THESE sentences, which respectively open and close the 
story of ‘“Clementina’s Highwayman,” leave small necessity 
for any further description or criticism of Messrs. 
Stephens’s and Westley’s work. Of course, the highway- 
man was not really a highwayman, but the young and 
gallant Lord Eastcourt in- disguise. So:character after 
character, incident after incident; chapter:after chapter, is 
reproduced true-to the scale and pattern of’ the rapier and 
“ he-rapped-out-an-oath ” school of ‘fiction. One cannot 
but admire, indeed, the thoroughness with which these 
two American authors have learned their lesson and the 
deftness with which they have told an old, old story in the 
old, old way. That the book was originally written as a 
play is apparent, and that this comedy, with its puppets 
shedding sawdust at every pore, will sooner or later grace 
a London stage is probable, if deplorable. 


The Cable-Man. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 


THERE is an ingenuous little note on the cover of this 
book, in which the publishers point out that Mr. Weatherby 
Chesney is probably the first novelist to lay his scenes in 
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the Azores and to choose his hero from the men in the 
submarine cable service. They also call the book “very 
remarkable,” which it certainly is not, being merely a 
pleasant piece of sensationalism, only redeemed from the 
commonplace by a certain freshness of characterisation. 
As we have remarked in a good many books of this 
character recently, the author, though lavish with impro- 
babilities, does not succeed in making his story propor- 
tionately exciting; but he has drawn the character of 
Val B. Montague, the proprietor of an American circus 
touring in the islands, with admirable humourand restraint, 
and some of the other characters are very good. We need 
hardly say that there is no particular reason why the hero 
should have been a cable-man, nor has the book left us 
with any very definite impression of the Azores. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


GEORGIANA FARRER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Ross's article on Georgiana Farrer is a signal omens 
of the superficial methods of modern journalism. I consider that 
I have as private a property in Georgiana as Mr. Sydney Lee in 
Shakespeare or Mr. Shorter in the Brontés. For consider the 
facts. I discovered her almost in my boyhood. Mr. Ross tells 
us that he came across her by accident in the library at Thelema. 
He owes that accident to me, for I introduced her to Thelema. I 
am generally acknowledged to be a specialist in Georgiana. 
‘Though I may know nothing about the subjects on which I write, 
I do know her, and, therefore, I have never ventured to write 
about her. But Mr. Ross comes “poaching in the library at 
Thelema,” has the luck to pitch upon Georgiana, glances through 
her book, is not struck with awe as a real student would be, but 
at once proceeds to make copy out of it. It never occurs to him 
to consider the relations of Georgiana to the Zeitgeist, or the con- 
dition of her text (so obviously corrupt that it calls for the atten- 
tion of the editors of Blake), or the true nature of her message, or 
the essentials of her philosophy. He gauges her social position 
from “internal evidence,” Is this what modern scholarship and 
research have come to? He proceeds to reconstruct her Gomme, 
and yet he does not even know where she lived, and I venture to 
assume that he has never investigated her poems line by line for 
evidence on that difficult point. He discovers that she has been 
in Paris, but never asks himself whether she had ever been to 
Rome, or even whether she had actually seen that Niagara which 
she compares to sin. He is content with the information that 
Nellarina was a forced exotic and, to Mrs, Farrer, a narcotic. 
He never considers the question of her relationship to the poet, 
or whether she may not have been the same person as Harriet ; 
for both died young. He attempts no explanation of the 
problems suggested by the difficult poem which begins : 


Alabama—Alabama, 

Who can say beneath the sky ? 
Alabama—Alabama, 

Sing the saints of God on high. 


He does not mention the light thrown on the poet’s early years 
by the verse : 

In twilight once I groped along, 

Delighting in a thoughtless throng ; 

With others, called rash deeds a lark, 

Not caring that my mind was dark. 


Or the evidences in her work of classical and mythological study 


Adonis, by heathens uncovered, 
And Venus, immodestly shown, 

Quite clearly declared their defilement— 
Jehovah's pure love was unknown. 


Or this hint at a dark experience : 


Hear men swearing. 
Oh, how daring ! 
From their curses swiftly flee. 
Their caressing, far from blessing, 
Shall destruction bring on thee. 
Or this of another even more mysterious : 
While you sit still debating 
What best is to be done, 
Your foes go on inflating 
Themselves with foulest fun. 


He omits all mention of the poem called “Jonah,” and of this 
verse in particular : 





For three long days, beneath the deep, 
In fish’s belly dark laid he ; 

How horrible, methinks, his state. 
May no such terror fall on me. 


But I need not labour the point that Mr. Ross has chosen to 
write on a subject of which he knows very little. He is qualified, 
no doubt, to produce a Georgiana Farrer birthday k or 
calendar (uniform, I suggest, with the G. B. S. Calendar), or to 
write on her for the new series of the English Men of Letters. 
But when I produce my definitive edition of her works I shall 
not come to him for assistance. 
A. CLuTTON Brock, 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1R,—I have read with a good deal of interest Mr. Ross’s article 
in this week’s ACADEMY upon the poetical works of Georgiana 
Farrer—a genius, as he says, who somehow managed to elude 
the vigilant eye of cur genius-discoverer from Vigo Street. 

Turning this evening to one of my more remote shelves, I 
disinterred a little volume of verse by another singer of the fair 
sex, whose technique and depth of expression almost rival Mrs. 
Farrer’s. She is an Australian writer, and the book, entitled 
“ Poems,” is dated 1900, and bears the following modest preface : 

My reason for publishing these poems is to satisfy the 
wishes of my many friends, and it is to them I dedicate this 
little volume. 

From one of the first poems, entitled “ England's Sympathising 
Queen,” you will, perhaps, allow me to quote two verses : 


Who is this that rides along 
On Balmoral estate ? 
It is the Queen of England, 
Victoria, good and great. 
Our gracious Queen, she come: in haste 
To one whose heart is full 
Of grief because his own dear wife 
Is killed by an angry bull. 
Browning, we remember, immortalised Alfred Domett in 
“Waring” and “The Guardian Angel;” “In Memoriam” is 
Tennyson's tribute to his friend ; Mrs. Fry has endeavoured to do 
as much by those she loves. Here is the beginning of a poem 
“To the Rer. Allan Webb” : 


A call has come from Melbourne 

To Reverend Allan Webb. 

’Tis from our Baptist brethren 

In this their time of need. 

For this we must excuse them 

As once we did the same ; 

We therefore think our Sister Church 
Is not so much to blame.” 


Can Mr. Ross find anything superior to this, in tolerance and 
technique, in the verse of Mrs. Farrer ? 
AUSTRALIS, 
March 21, 1908. 


METRICAL EXPERIMENTS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir—[The longest real line of serious English verse known to 
me is that which appears in Tennyson’s “ To Virgil” and “God 
and the Universe.” It is termed nine-stress trochaic metre. 
Further extension is attempted in the following quatrains, which 
do not pretend to be poetry, only metrifaction. The difficulty, 
of course, is to make true single lines, not merely several separate 
lines printed as one. It would be easy to prolong these lines 
much further, but would any sense of unity survive? Does it 
survive as they stand ?] 


Ocean’s hollow deeps resounding thunder back the tortured 
surges’ rage and foam ; 
All the rocky shore is beaten white with league on league of 
desolating spray. 
High ones the noise and fury shine serene afar the guiding lights 
of home ; 
Shall the tempest-tossed, bewildered bark attain its peaceful 
haven in the bay? 


II 


With a rush and a roar from the crest of the mountain adown to 
the vailey the hurricane sweeps in his frenzy of wrath. 
The forests are shattered, their Dryads and Oreads tremble and 
shriek to the inmost recesses of sylvan abode. 
As the sea with its wrecks, with destruction, and ruin of all that 
was peerless in beauty is strewn his demoniac path ; 
Over pasture and cornland and vineyard and hamlet effaced 
and abolished his terrible chariot urges its road. 
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III 
In toil of hand and feet we slowly clamber heights that endless 
rise and rise immense above. 
Still unsubdued, though seamed and scarred by cruel crag and 
boulder, inch o’er painful inch we rise. 
At length, at once, what sudden-bursting, far-extending dream of 
glory — our dazzled eyes ? 
& 


The heights are vanquished ; all around is one refulgent heaven 
of light and peace and warmth and love. 726 





THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—I fancy I detect in Mr. Lawson’sletter something more than 
a little wavering. I flatter myself that latent therein is a surrender 
of much which ia Mr. Lawson’s former letter aroused my best 
passion—namely, anger. Who would suppose in the light of his 
second letter that Mr. Lawson had called Cav. Grasso a mere tiro 
of a “really great artist,” and had said of Aguglia, “She is an 
exceptionally clever mime, capable of representing certain crude 
passions”? Still, it is due to Mr, Lawson that I should consider 
his second letter. 

Well, in nearly all the instances which Mr. Lawson adduces to 
support his argument I can only categorically say that his 
opinions are by no means universally held. Mr. Lawson makes 
the second part of the Third Act of La Figlia di ¥orio do too much 
duty. One example out of so many that offered themselves to 
him perees nothing. Mr. Lawson calls this scene a “scene of 
horrible grossness.” Really that is a matter of taste. And, if I so 
desired, I could quite well maintain that this scene is one of the 
most beautiful scenes in the whole play, and quite rightly from 
one point of view. At any rate this is certain, that the scene is 
the pivot round which the whole play turns. And indeed 
throughout I might charge Mr. Lawson with blaming the players 
for that for which the plays (if anything) are responsible. 

However, revenons a nos moutons. I cannot but think Mr. 
Lawson has not understood D’Annunzio’s play. D’Annunzio, as 
I think, has purposely made the witch in the personality of Mila 
latent. That element is just there ; we are just conscious of its 
presence all the time, though it never obtrudes itself. I for one 
think that Aguglia’s art was very manifest in the wonderful and 
intelligent way in which she realised this. I, contrary to what 
Mr. Lawson thinks, felt when I saw the play, and still feel, that 
Aguglia made the “ magic element” neither too obtrusive nor too 
unobtrusive, but that she realised it enough to make us all just 
conscious of its presence. It was a fine piece of art, and to my 
mind showed conclusively that Aguglia has got that “control” 
which, from some points of view, is perhaps the most valuable 
element in art. And here Mr. Lawson will be pleased to learn 
that Iam inclined to the belief that such control is largely the 
sphere of the intellect. 

On the other hand, take such a play as Russida. It is truly 
unfortunate that Aguglia has no part in this very acmirable little 
play. Here, at any rate, there is no “sheer animalism which is 
sensual appetite.” Here I can safely admit Mr. Lawson's argu- 
ment as to the necessity of the eliminating intellect, and yet 
maintain that Grasso and Balistrieri showed themselves great 
artists. And J ask Mr. Lawson once more whether in the light of 
his play—of Feudalismo—he is prepared to maintain that the 
acting of Grasso is that of a tiro of a “ really great artist.” It was 
against this and the above-quoted judgment on Aguglia that I 
wrote my letter. It is, apparently, “artistic restraint” that Mr. 
Lawson believes to be lackingto Aguglia. Well, I appeal to the 
First and Second Acts of Feudalismo. 

Then, again, Mr. Lawson denies to Aguglia sufficient “ mobility 
of face to admit of a wide range of expression.” Well, has 
Mr. Lawson ever seen the Second Act of Malia, the Third Act of 
La Figlia di Torio, the ¥uan Fosé, and the First and Second Acts 
of Feudalismo? Unlike Mr. Lawson, I appeal to more than one 
play. As for myself, in the Second Act of Malia she exercises 
the most superb mobility of face, such that I never hope to see 
any one better in this respect. 

Again, Mr. Lawson should, instead of tr ing to disprove— 
what no one has maintained—that the Sicilian players are 
universally the greatest of actors, have eves that they were 
third-rate actors in that class of play which forms their répertoire. 
Instead of this, he judges them from the point of view of 
“universal” art, and even compares Paolo and Francesca with 
Malia, although, as all the world knows, there can be no manner 
of comparison between them, Malia being simply, as it were, a 
page taken out of the book of life. Malia is essentially a drama 
of ordinary human peasant life. Without maintaining that the 
art of the Sicilians is necessarily the highest art, 1 do maintain 
that in their own province of art they are extraordinarily good. 
But Mr. Lawson has seen fit to desert the points at issue in our 
former letters, 





However, Mr. Lawson has shown a desire, leaving the shell, to 
get at the kernel of the matter. Now think his letter is a perfect 
example of the rho into which our excessive trust in and worship 
of the intellect is leading us. It is responsible for the essentially 
modern drama of Ibsen and Shaw, and Mr. Lawson seems to think 
that all drama has got to be intellectual drama. So much are we the 
prey of our intellects that Mr. Lawson has judged the Sicilians by 
the same measure by which he would judge this intellectual drama 
of Ibsen. He seems to think that love is merely affection, whereas 
I assure him that not only is love not yet “eliminated” by our 
superior culture and superior intellect, of which Mr. Lawson is 
so proud, but that it is even nearly if not quite as common as 
ever it has been. And I assure him, further, that love is still, 
“not to speak it profanely,” affection and desire. And, again, 
the veneer of culture, on the contrary, is so superficial that any 
man in a fit of anger or jealousy does knock the chairs out of the 
way, just as is done in the plays in question. The fact is, I deny 
that there is any such distinction between the passions as Mr. 
Lawson would have us believe. And I deny that a man possessed 
of jealousy, love, hate, or any other of the “ crude passions,” cares 
one jot for the cold dictates of his reason. It is not to the point 
what your blue-blooded gentleman, cultured to effeminacy, does. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lawson may have heard of a poet called 
Wordsworth, who grasped the fact that it is in the moments of 
love and hate and jealousy that men of the peasant class truly 
live, and say beautiful things, and do beautiful things—*“ That's 
the true pathos—sublime of human life.” Of this the plays acted 
at the Shaftesbury have afforded notable instances. 

Finally, there are two ways of acting. Those who excel in 
either are ay to be called artists. One way is to retain one’s 
consciousness while one acts, the other is to surrender one’s own 
on-road completely in that of the réle one impersonates. 

hichever way one chooses to adopt, one has got first to be 
capable of emotion, of sympathy. All I wanted to show was 
that Aguglia, by virtue of this genius for intense sympathy, is 
entitled to be considered a great artist, whether in posse or in 
esse. Art is emotion, a heightening, a “holding of the mirror 
up to Nature.” ' 

An actor, if he is to be an artist, must bear the same relation to 
the play as the critic, for they are both the interpreters through 
the intellect of pyschology. Such, put briefly, is, I take it, Mr. 
Lawson’s position. It is a position I cannot understand. As I 
say, it puts the intellect in the wrong place—in the first instead of 
the second place. I agree with Mr. Lawson as much as another 
that the “ reason” should temper the “ sensibility,” but I do not 
think Mr. Lawson has made good his point that Signora Aguglia 
is without this intelligence. It is a little ungracious in him and in 
others to deny the existence in Signora Aguglia of greatness in 

osse, and, as I think, to no small extent in esse. Artistic restraint 
is notoriously absent in youthful work. Keats and Ruskin, where so 
many instances suggest themselves, were oo though without this 
valuable restraint from the beginning of things. Accepting Mr. 
Lawson's argument, theone thing the Sicilians dois toreveal mental 
states by expression of emotion. A mental or psychological state 
must give rise to outward acts and external appearances, or, to 
all intents and purposes, such state is non-existent. Personally 
I found Malia rendered quite intelligible, which, if I understand 
Mr. Lawson aright, is what constitutes art in acting. And an 
actor is an artist when besides intelligence there is the more 
important projection of himself, which projection of personality 
is, perhaps, “creation.” Myself I do get this projection most 
pronouncedly in Cav, Grasso and Signora — 

A friend of mine once very wittily said, “ How can any one feel 
in a stiff shirt-front?” I must still maintain that the Sicilians 
have been judged from a wrong point of view. One did not go 
to the Shaftesbury for Ibsen. 

I must apologise for the space I have already taken ; much, 
however, still remains unsaid. 

W. H. M. 





March 24, 1908. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I congratulate Mr. Machen on having two British 
qualities in an eminent cogine te any and obstinacy). He 
reminds me of what a French general said of some British square 
at Waterloo, “One might kill the beggars, but their corpses 
remained rigid in the unbroken square !” 

Mr. Machen, like the Holy Inquisition, has no intention of 
believing in the innocence and virtue of any heretics, whatever 
evidence may be forthcoming in their favour; like Jonah, he 
hungers for the destruction of Nineveh, and forgets the more 
than six-score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand whoare always with us. Let 
me recall the beautiful story of Abraham who interceded again 
and again even for the Cities of the Plain. 

If he will read the account of the artist’s parents in Sensier’s 
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“ Lifeof Millet,” he will see how morally beautiful French peasants 
often are ; and again in the “ Life of the Curé d’Ars,” from which 
I extract a story that should find grace in his eyes. An old 
peasant who often went into a little wayside chapel to kneel by 
the crucifix was asked what he said to the Lord, and replied, “I 
say nothing. I contemplate Him, and He me.” 

Zola, I believe, never records outside the priesthood, if even 
there, any example of the religious type, because he did not 
believe in the spiritual side of man. He often observed with a 
sigh that a good dinner was the only real pleasure in life. 
“Tl n'y'a que¢a!” To this poor man, to quote Carlyle’s pungent 
phrase, the belly and its adjuncts-were.emphatically the grand 
realities. Even his death in a vitiated atmosphere was purely 
symbolic, and was exactly shown (as was pointed out at the time 
by a well-known astrologer) by a direction of the Ascendant to a 
vitiated Venus afflicted at birth. 

When Laplace, who was called an atheist, was dying, his 
favourite pupil brought him word that Bessel, in Germany, had 
discovered something which confirmed one of his pet theories. 
He received the news with a chilly indifference, and murmured : 
“Tout ¢a Cest une blague! L’homme ne poursuit que des chiméres. 
Il n’y’'a de vrai que amour.” Here the last word of Science was a 
repetition, perhaps unconscious, of the last lovely line of Dante’s 
great poem :-— 

L’amor che muove il sole e Paltre stelle. 

“All great Art is Praise,’ which is another word for Love. 
“Intellect without love,” said Walt Whitman, “ is a fiend ; Satan 
the most perfect expression thereof.” “Altgreat‘thoughts come 
from the heart,” wrote Vauvenarges. Their lack of love is 

robably a considerable element in the fact that Swift and 

Nietzsche both died insane. 

H. M. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SEA” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—To primitive man the sea must have seemed more shiny, 
open, and seeable than the land, which is blocked with hills, and 
covered with a hull of woods and forests. Whether #\y and 
silua, sylua are connected with Old-English hulen, Icelandic hylja, 
Gothic huljan, is for philologists like Dr. W. W. Skeat to say. 
But may it not be that, just as Latin mdre appears to come from a 
root meaning /o shine, to gleam, so the Gothic saiws = the sea, is 
akin to Gothic saihwan = to see? In the Carpathian Mountains 
there are lakes known as “eyes of the sea ;” and in Baskish a 
spring of water is called wr-begi, literally water-eye. The Greek 
is dxeavds, and isthought by some to come from dxiés = swift, but is 
it not possible that its e/ymon is the same as the Latin oculus, and 
other Indo-European words meaning eye ? 


Epwarp S, Dopgson. 
Wolsey House, Oxford, March 23rd, 1908. 


THE ST. ASAPH SURRENDER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The Bishop of St. Asaph has dealt a grievous blow to 
Voluntary Schools in the Bill which has been printed by order of 
the House of Lords. Will you permit me to point out some of 
the reasons why this Bill should be repudiated by all Church- 
people as strongly as they oppose that of Mr. McKenna? 

1. The scheme has never been submitted to the judgment of 
the Church, and has no authority but that of the Bishop himself. 
It is directly subversive of the National Society's policy. There 
can be no settlement of this education question until the views 
and necessities of all considerable sections of Church-people are 
considered and met. 

2. It involves the abolition of all the Voluntary Schools, which 
number two-thirds of the schools of the country, and educate one- 
half the children, The past history and present services of these 
schools are worthy of a very different reward. ~ ~-- 

3. It proposes the destruction of Church trust-deeds, and the 
complete reversal of the religious purposes for which the schools 
are held. Only the slightest™éxtension of the trusts would be 
needed to remove all legitimate Nonconformist grievances, with- 
out any violation of the principles of those trusts. 

4. Trustees are to have power to “transfer” their schools, 
which means in plain English to betray their trust. Parliament 
may sanction such trucking with trust property, but it can never 
be made to square with the Eighth Commandment. 

5. This Bill gives unequal treatment as between trust-deed 
religious teaching and Cowper-Templeism, between Noncon- 
formists and Church-people. Cowper-Temple religion is to be 
established in the place of Church teaching in Church Schools, 
and is to be paid for out of the rates. Church teaching is to be 
extra and exceptional, and is to be paid for out of the pockets of 
vhurchmen. Nonconformists are to have everything they require 





at the public cost. Churchmen must pay three times over for 
the education of their children, They have provided and main- 
tained the premises of over eleven thousand schools, they must 
pay rates and taxes for education, and, in addition, pay again 
or their own religious teaching in their own schools. 

6. This Bill would destroy security for any religious teach- 
ing whatsoever. No teacher need profess any religious belief, 
nor belong to any religious denomination, nor attend any place of 
worship, nor be required to give any religious instruction. Here 
the figment “ no religious test” runs wild. 

7. The Bishop’s Bill makes no provision for Roman Catholic 
schools. Is he prepared to give them “special treatment” while 
he destroys the schools of his own Church? 

“ Peace at any price” is the only motive which can be alleged 
for this gratuitous and wholesale surrender of our rights, prin- 
ciples, and property. But such surrender is never the way of 
peace. The grievance of Nonconformity which it is sought to 
remove is as dust in the balance to the burden of wrong and 
injustice which would be imposed upon the Church, and the 
strife of the past would be as nothing compared with the conflict 
which must be waged in defence of our schools, our children, and 
our faith. 

T. E. CLEwortH, Hon. Secretary, 
Church Schools’ Emergency League. 

March 23. 





ROYAL AMATEUR SOCIETY 
To the Editor of ‘tHE ACADEMY 


Str,—His Majesty the King has graciously lent five drawings 
of Old Westminster, from the Royal Collection at Windsor, to the 
Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Society, which will be held this 
year, by permission of the Speaker and Mrs. Lowther, at Speaker’s 
House, Palace of Westminster, from April 2nd to 5th. Pre- 
sident, her Majesty the Queen. It will include a collection 
of old engravings of Westminster, and a selection of work by 
members of the “Société Artistique des Amateurs” of Paris. 
The charities to be benefited are the Parochial Mission Women’s 
Fund, the East London Nursing Association, and the Westminster 


Hospital. 
F, M. Lyre. 
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force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
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Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 
AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says, on February 11th, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure tc tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although | read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hafds, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking | am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women, 

-- | wish you,-with-elH-my -heart;-coutinuous success with your paper:- 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 
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